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Tire Cost—Where It Goes 


23% is Due to Rim-Cutting— 
25% is Due to Overloading 


We sent out men to look at thousands 
of ruined clincher tires. 

And 23 per cent of all those tires were 
rim-cut. 

Sometimes this ruin is the driver’s fault. 
He runs the tire partly deflated. 

It is usually due to a puncture. 

A clincher tire which goes flat may be 
wrecked in amoment-—ruined beyond repair. 

On the other side, note this: 

No-Rim-Cut tires are more widely used 
than any other make of tire. 

Men know they can’t rim-cut, so they get 
more abuse—more under-inflation—than 
any other tire that’s made. 

But, despite all this neglect, we have 
never had an instance of rim-cutting in all 
the hundreds of thousands used. 


Most tires are overloaded. 

Not through any fault of the motor car 
maker. He equips for expected load. 

But you add heavy extras. 

And some of your passengers sometimes 
overweigh the expected 150 pounds. 

The result is a blow-out. 

That’s why we make No-Rim-Cut tires 
10 per cent over the rated size. The manner 
of fitting permits that. 

That means 10 per cent more air— 

Ten per cent more carrying capacity. 

And that, with the average car, adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. 

Yet these tires which can’t rim-cut— 
these oversize tires—now cost no more 
than other standard tires. That’s why 
they outsell others. 





Average Saving, $20 Per Tire 


Last year’s sales on No-Rim-Cut tires 
exceeded the previous 12 years put to- 
gether. 


These two features together—No-Rim- 
Cut and oversize—under average condi- 
tions double the life of a tire. This judg- 
ment is based on 13 years of experience, 
with 800,000 Goodyear tires. 

If that is so, this single invention is 


This year, 127 leading motor car makers 
have contracted for Goodyear tires. 


That’s the result of experience. 

These tires have been tested by not 
less than 100,000 users. And that is the 
result of the testing. 

Isn’t that evidence enough? 


Non-Skid Treads, if Wanted 


Now these tires, if you want it, come 
equipped with an ideal Non-Skid tread. 

Not any short-lived protection. Nota 
mere corrugation in a regular tread. 





saving an average of $20 per tire, figur- 
ing various sizes. On our output this 
year that will mean $10,000,000. 


Those figures, of course, are only ap- 
proximate. One can’t be exact on the 
cost of tire upkeep. 

Proper care and inflation, roads, speed, 
loads, ete., all affect tire mileage. - 

But the figures are fair. 

Certain it is that No-Rim-Cut tires save 
all the ruin of rim-cutting. 

Certain it is that their 10 per cent over- 
size adds an average of 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage. 


No Extra Cost 

These patented tires, when first brought 
out, cost one-fifth more than other stand- 
ard tires. 

Now they cost an equal price. Our 
multiplied output has cut the cost of 
production. 

Note what that means. 

No-Rim-Cut tires, 10 per cent over- 


Tough 
Deep-Cut 
Double-Thick 


THE NEW GOODYEAR NON-SKID TREAD 


agaist 






This is an extra tread, vulcanized onto 
the regular, so it gives you a double- 
thick tread. 

This extra tread is of very tough rub- 
-_ ber. And its thickness permits these 

ee — deep-cut, enduring blocks. 

The road surface is grasped by count- 
less edges and angles—grasped with a 
bulldog grip. 

Each block widens out at the base, so 
the strain is distributed the same as on 
smooth-tread tires. 

One moment’s comparison reveals a 
dozen advantages over any other non- 
skid invention. We have worked for 
three years to perfect it. 


The Final Tire 


The tire of the future, beyond any 
question, will be this No-Rim-Cut type. 

The old-type clincher—the hooked- 
base tire—is being displaced on thousands 
of cars each month. j 

After 13 years of tire making we consid- 
er this tire the best that we ever can make. 

It is so close to perfection that our lib- 





size, cost just the same as old-type 
clincher tires. The saving is entirely 


‘lear, 
You get all their advantages by simply . 
insisting on Goodyear. No-Rim-Cut tires. 
By Far the Leading Tire 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Now note the judgment of users. 

The demand for these tires has doubled 
over and over. It now exceeds the de- 
mand for any other type of tire. 





eral warrant now costs us but a trifle 
per tire. ; 

Rubber never can be made more im- 
pervious to wear. Fabric can never be 
made more enduring. 

This type and this tire, in our estima- 
tion, represent finality in tires. 


Our new Tire Book is ready. It is filled 
with facts, based on 13 years of tire mak- 
ing, which every tire user should know. 
Ask us to mail it to you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


os Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 
(465 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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NEW YORK’S ROYAL VISITORS 


The Duke of Connaught and his daughter, Princess Patricia,- setting. out ona sight-seeing tour. The Duke, who is Governor-General of 
Canada and a brother of the late King Edward, recently spent several days in New York as the guest of Ambassador and Mrs. Reid 
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Comment 


To Mr. Bryan 

Mr. Bryan says: 

Chere is an irrepressible conflict between aristocracy 
and democracy; it is a world-wide and continuous 
contest. A man cannot keep company with those 
going in opposite directions. 

Colonel HarvEY should recognize the situation and 
face it like a man. 

Assuming for the purpose of the argument that, 
by “aristocracy,” Mr. Bryan means in the present 

° ” 

instance conservatives and, by “democracy, 
radicals, we gather from his remarks that, as chiet 
of the radicals, he would waive the co-operation of 
conservative Democrats in the coming campaign. 
et us see how, judging from past formances, 
Let ] judging f past performances 
this would work out. In 1896, 1900, and 1908 the 
plan was tried with these results: 

Votes, 1806. 1900. 1908. 

{ Rep... 7,104,779 7,207,923 7.678.908 
7 Dem. .6,502,925 6,358,133 6,409,104 


Rep. Plu.. 601,854 


Popular. . 








849,790 1,269. 804 


- Dias 97 992 391 
Electoral.. § Rep...» +-271 292 2 
; i 176 155 162 
Rep. Plu...... 95 137 159 


On the other hand, in 1904, when the radical 
faction was alienated, the Republican popular 
plurality was 2545515 and the Republican 
electoral plurality was 196. In this year Roosevelt 
was at the height of his popularity, and the Demo- 
cratic candidate was not only regarded as ultra- 
conservative, but was not well known. So far, 
then. as a matter of historical fact, neither fac- 
tion, dominating the party, has been able to win at 
the polls. 

But perhaps conditions have changed. Ilow 
would the radieal faction have fared in 1910 when 
the Democratic party won its signal victory? Or, 
rather, take the votes for Congressmen in 1910 
as a eriterion, add Arizona and New Mexico, and, 
assuming no change, what would be the result in 
the coming November? Disregarding speculation 
as to the popular vote, the electoral vote would be: 


ee. | ee en ney ror rhc rere 307 
RRCPUDNICAMB. oie cook ae sip wend oeiares 6 oe Hs wR i eee 224 
Democratic majority 83 


In the Democratie column, as in 1910, would be 
such States as New York, 45 votes; Ohio, 24; 
Massachusetts, 18; New Jersey, 14; and Maine, 6. 
Despite the greatness of the victory in 1910, the 
change of New York alone or of Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts combined would give the Republicans a 
majority. If all of the States named should go 
Republican, as in fact they did go in 1908 against 
the radical candidate, the Republican electoral 
majority would be 131. True, certain Western 
States which went Republican even in 1910 might 
be won by a militant radical faction. Those most 
commonly reckoned as susceptible are: Tdaho, 4; 
Kansas, 13; Montana, 4; Nebraska, 8; Nevada, 3; 
New Mexieo, 8; South Dakota, 5; Utah, 4; and 
Washington, 7; total, 51;—not enough by 15, even 
though Indiana and Missouri should hold fast to 
the Demoeratie party. 

Is it wise, then, we ask Mr. Bryan in fraternal 
spirit, to spurn the conservative voters in the group 
of Eastern States headed by New York, or, in- 
deed, anywhere? It is not difficult for us to heed 
his injunction to “face the situation like a man,” 
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but just for the moment we-should like to face 
it as a Democrat keen to win. Appreciating like 
eagerness on the part of Mr. Bryan, we venture 
to repeat certain words which we had the privilege 
of speaking to the Hibernian Society of Savannah, 
on March 17, 1911, as follows: 


Can the Democratic party act as a unit? In four 
successive nationaf elections one faction has defeated 
the other. CLEVELAND Democrats voted against Mr. 
KrRYAN and Bryan Democrats did not vote for Mr. 
ParRKER. Do the differences which have eventuated 
thus fatally continue irreconcilable now when success 
seems almost within reach? What reason is there to 
believe that, left to themselves, the factions divided 
by the Alleghanies will coalesce without reserve? Can 
Kastern Democrats be induced to accord freely to Mr. 
BrYAN the position, not of dictator, but of leader 
which is rightfully his until the next candidate for 
President shall be named? Can Mr. Bryan be per- 
suaded to desist from seeking truth in the well so 
constantly that his vision is circumscribed to his own 
image’ Is a more tolerant, a more considerate, a more 
respectful attitude on both sides within the range of 
possible attainment? 

We may as well be frank. Eastern Democrats have 
been unjust to Mr. Bryan. To disavow what is 
honestly believed to be a false doctrine, even to oppose 
a policy regarded as fatal or wrong, may be and often 
is a conscientious duty. But to question a man’s 
sincerity, to insinuate sordid motives, to discredit his 
purposes without cause or proof, is only to invite 
just resentment and swift retribution. It is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Bryan still considers the community 
from which I come, if not the enemy’s country, at 
least as unfairly inimical. : 

But the East has no monopoly of wilful unchari- 
tableness. When Mr. Bryan declares that any pos- 
sible candidacy supported by the New York World, the 
New York 'imes, and HArpPer’s WEEKLY “ must be 
viewed with suspicion ” he implies much that he must 
know to be unwarranted. Surely he must be aware 
that many years before he himself became a_ public 
character JOSEPIE PULITZER began a warfare upon 
plutocracy which has been continued unwaveringly 
and unceasingly. If ever there was a public journal 
of proven independence and unsusceptibility to wrong- 
ful influence, everybody knows that the New York 
World is that newspaper. Nor can Mr. Bryan be 
ignorant of the consistently high-minded and conscien- 
tious course of the New York Times. Of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY it suffices to say that the only man whose 
advice with respect to shaping its policy its present 
editor has ever sought or received is WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS Bryan. True, there have arisen differences of 
opinion, but I insist that Mr. Bryan has no reason 
whatever to assert that the views of those journals 
have been one whit less honest or less rightfully inten- 
tioned than his own, to whose perfect sincerity I pay 
willing tribute. No fair-minded person can with- 
hold admiration of Mr. BryANn’s amazing prescience 
of popular tendencies, but events have seemed to 
demonstrate that, in a practical sense, it is no less 
fatal to be too far ahead of the procession than to 
linger too far behind. The time may come when the 
people will demand prohibition, for example, or govern- 
ment ownership or initiative, referendum, and recall, 
but that time, in my opinion, is not yet. Consequently, 
from motives of policy no less than of principle [ 
suppose I should again differ with Mr. Bryan; but 
even so, should disagreement upon mere side issues be 
permitted to prevent unison in upholding fundamental 
truth? 

Such was our attitude then and such it is to- 
day. Indeed, if possible, our desire for successful 
co-operation is even stronger, our fervor in behalf 
of the common cause yet more intense. We take 
no exception to Mr. Bryan’s declaration that we 
have “shown no signs of conversion,” but are any 
differences that may exist as wide as he imagines ? 
And do they bear upon the essentials of Democ- 
racy ¢ 

Speaking in the spirit of tolerance and consid- 
eration exemplified in Savannah, we ask Mr. 
Bryan to set forth frankly and fully the dis- 
parities of political faith as he perceives them, 
with particular regard to the construction of a 
truly Democratie platform—and let us see if 
common ground cannot be found and a glorious 
rietory won. 





Ananiases 

The most conspicuous Bible illustration of a funda- 
mental change in life is found in the experience of 
Saul of Tarsus, who became Paul. He was as honest 
when he persecuted the Christians as he was afterward 
when he risked shipwreck, stripes, and even death to 
preach the gospel, but etc.. ete., Colonel Harvey has 
shown no Signs of conversion; if he communes with 
Ananiases it is not with any consciousness of blind- 
ness. He has seen no new light. 

So writes Brother Bryayx. And so far, excellent. 
We are willing to be reckoned intellectually with 
Paul, though he was all wrong on the woman ques- 
tion, and we are glad to be regarded as honest, 
despite an instinctive reluctance to approach a 
questionable anxious seat. But we must direct 
the attention of Brother Bryan to the fact that 
not everybody is as familiar with the Scriptures 
as he is and as we are. Strange as it may seem to 
him, a good many folks will think that the 
Ananias to whom he refers was the husband of 
Sapphira, and so derive a totally wrong impres- 
sion of his meaning. One cannot be too careful in 
such matters. Be it known then that that Ananias, 
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who concealed a portion of his worldly goods and 
told a story about it, was a Roosevelt Republican, 
unrelated by kinship or marriage to the disciple 
and high priest of the same name, both of whom, 
for present purposes, we may assume to have 
been Democrats. 

Brother Bryan’s reference undoubtedly was to 
the disciple of Damascus, whose experience is re- 
lated in Acts ix : 10-18, in these words: 


BRYAN’S VERSION 

And there was a certain disciple at Damascus, named 
Ananias; and to him said the Lord in a vision, Ana- 
nias. And he said, Behold, I am here, Lord. 

And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the 
street which is called Straight, and inquire in the 
house of Judas for one called Saul, of Tarsus; for, 
behold, he prayeth, 

And hath seen in a vision a man named Ananias 
coming in, and putting his hand on him, that he might 
receive his sight. 

Then Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard by many 
of this man, how much evil he hath done to thy 
saints at Jerusalem: 

And here he hath authority from the chief priests 
to bind all that call on thy name. 

But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way: for he 
is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before 
the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel: 

For I will-show him how great things he must 
suffer for my name’s sake. 

And Ananias went his way, and entered into the 
house; and putting his hands on him said, Brother 
Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee 
in the way as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou 
mightest receive thy sight, and be tilled with the Holy 
Ghost. 

And immediately there fell from his eyes as it had 
been scales: and he received sight forthwith, and arose, 
and was baptized. 

That is Brother Bryan’s idea, we being Saul, 
but “without consciousness of blindness.” Whom 
he has in mind as Ananias we cannot imagine. 
Probably OLim James, or somebody like that. 
Anyhow, our own notion of a really accurate 
simile may be found in Acts xxiii : 1-3, as follows: 


OUR VERSION 
And Paul, earnestly beholding the council, said, 
Men and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience 
before God until this day. 

And the high priest Ananias commanded them that 
stood by him to smite him on the mouth. 

Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me after 
the law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary 
to the law? 


Our part, of course, continues to be that of 
Paul, one time Saul. Brother Bryan will have to 
guess who most fittingly represents the pre- 
sumptuous and mistaken high priest. 

Whatever we may do, let us keep the little con- 
troversy in the family and not get mixed up or 
confounded with the Republican Ananias, whose 
logical and perhaps lineal descendant has estab- 
lished and copyrighted a society of his own, for 
the propagation, preservation, and perpetuation of 
peripatetic prevaricators. 


After Him 

Aha! At last we have it! 
solved, and we have discovered the key. T. R. 
is not a candiate for the nomination—the nomina- 
tion is a candidate for T. R.! And it’s all so 
simple, once you really get it. 


Thirteen a Brave Number 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that the President “shall nominate and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
shall appoint .. . Judges of the Supreme Court 
and all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for and which shall be established by law.” 

The Democrats of the House of Representatives 
have ordered, by an amendment to the judiciary 
bill, that “before the President shall appoint any 
district, circuit, or supreme judge he shall make 
publie all indorsements made in behalf of any ap- 
plicant.” 

As an attempt to amend the Constitution by 
statute, this amendment is vicious. 

As a method of procedure, affording malignancy 
a means of discrediting merit through the enforced 
publication of undesirable endorsements, it is in- 
effective and idiotie. 

As a slap at a President justly famed for his 
exceptional care in making judicial appointments, 
it is unealled for and indefensible. 

Thirteen Democrats had the courage to vote No. 
Let their names go upon the Roll of Honor: 

The Hon. W. G. BRANTLEY, of Georgia. 

The Hon. SwWAGER SHERLEY, of Kentucky. 

The Hon. Martin W. LirrLeton, of New York. 

The Hon. Martin Dies, of Texas. 


The Hon. Frnts J. GARRETT, of Tennessee. 
The Hon. W. S. HAmMMonp, of Minnesota. 


The mystery is 
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The Hon. E. E. HoLLaANnp, of Virginia. 

The Hon. C. A. Korsiy, of Indiana. 

The Hon. MArtTiIn A. Morrtson, of Indiana. 

The Hon. George F. O’SuauNnessy, of Rhode 
Island. 

The Hon. ANDREW J. PETERS, of Massachusetts. 

The Hon. James D. Post, of Ohio. 

The Hon. GEORGE WHITE, of Ohio. 


The others either cringed before the frown or 
scudded for the cellar. 


Anticipatory 

How customs change with the advancing years! 
In olden days the hero was wont to bare his breast 
to the enemy as a sign that he feared him not, 
but out in Ohio the other night Senator La Fot- 
LETTE took off his necktie and his collar. The 
horrid thought occurs to us that that is an indica- 
tion of where the Senator expects to get it. 


In the Matter of Panama 

If any chapter in American history is more 
disereditable than the one which Dr. Lranprer 
T. CHAMBERLAIN has told in his North American 
Review article on ex-President RoosrveittT and the 
Panama imbroglio of 1903, we hope that Dr. 
CHAMBERLAIN himself will record it without loss 
of time. We reeall no chronicle since the inter- 
view of Naruan with Davin that has left less to 
be said. 

Mr. Roosrvetr has himself to thank that the 
publie gets this early opportunity to judge the 
quality of his boast that the acquisition of the 
canal zone “was as free from scandal as the pub- 
lie aets of GrorckE WasHincron or ABRAHAM LIN- 
coLN.” In proclaiming that every action taken in 
that adventure was not only proper, but also “ was 
carried out in accordance with the highest, finest, 
and nicest standards of public and governmental 
ethics,” he tempted Providence and _ historical 
criticism beyond the line of overstrain. The fine 
propriety of warning an independent republic 
with which you have a treaty of friendship and co- 
operation that she must ratify a new convention 
er prepare to experience regret, the moral altitude 
of a mandate forbidding a sovereign government 
to put down insurrection in one of its own prov- 
inces, and the punctilious delicacy of entering 
“into velations ” with a new republic one day and 
three-quarters after she had blushingly announced 
herself—these are elements in his ethical per- 
formance which the gentleman who “took” the 
real estate desired, and consecrated it to “ col- 
lective civilization,” asks us to admire. 

Dr. CHAMBERLAIN has used descriptive and char- 
acterizing. phrases which will appeal strongly to 
Mr. Roosrvett’s feeling for style, but the “ deep 
damnation ” which the record accords lies not in 
the language employed: it inheres, unhappily, in 
the documentary sources. 


Belittling a Great Producer 

We understand that a life of THropore Roost- 
VELT in words of one syllable is shortly to be pub- 
lished. Another dastardly and characteristically 
infamous attack, no doubt, upon a good man who 
has always made four syllables sprout where one 
had done before. 


Mr. Brisbane Spesks Up 

And remember that this Interborough scandal, this 
shameless delivery of the city’s population and wealth 
to private individuals, is part of the system of national 
government by very rich men.—Mr. A. BRISBANE in 
Hearst’s Evening Journal. 


And do you mind if we include Mr. Hearst 
among those “very rich men” whom you say 
direct our national government? Mr. Hearsr 
governs very considerably in one way or another, 
and is a very rich man, and governs by the use 
and influence of money. He seems entitled to 
reorganization and inclusion. 

As to “this Interborough seandal,” do you think 
it is really scandalous? To us, now, it looks like 
a pretty good bargain for the city; an arrange- 
ment adapted to give us a serviceable and satis- 
factory system of rapid transit. This may be a 
shameless view to take, or an ignorant one, but we 
feared very much that the haggling would result 
in an arrangement that wouldn’t work well, and 
which the city would regret—one that would leave 
the present Interborough lines uncompleted and 
less efficient than they will be with two tunnels 
under the same management up and down the 
island. The Interborough has been greatly stim- 
ulated by the pressure of public opinion, is much 
less pig-headed and foolish than it used to be, and 
with its present inadequate facilities gives a won- 
derful service. We confess we shall be glad to 
see more of it. 
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Magazines and Magazines 

From the Syracuse Post-Standard: 

There are two distinct types of magazines in Amer- 
ica. One type seeks both to entertain and to instruct, 
counts the literary quality of a contribution as worth 
consideration, is edited with great care, and while it 
deals with present-day problems does not attempt 
newspaper contemporaneousness. The other class has 
a purpose which it declares with rather tiresome fre- 
quency and vehemence. It is for The Uplift. It is 
Insurgent. It is in the language of those who love it 
not, The Muck-raker. 

The muck-rakers have sold for ten or fifteen cents 
and have sought a large circulation. The old-fashioned 
magazines have continued their old-fashioned way and 
have sold for from twenty-five to fifty cents. They 
must have suffered from the great vogue of their 
livelier and noisier and cheaper rivals. But in these 
fine old favorites of years, The Century and HARPER'S 
and The Atlantic—to mention three of the best—there 
has been no evidence of alarm. ‘There has been no 
yielding to the spirit of the times that found LAwson 
and STEFFENS and Russett and IpA TARBELL and Dr. 
Cook the most valued contributors. There has been 
no searching the ends of the world for something un- 
savory to serve. They have gone along, perhaps one 
might say plodded along, the old path. While their 
rivals’ circulations have gone to unprecedented figures, 
they have been satisfied to keep the faith and live 
the simple life. . 

Less than a year ago the noisiest of the muck-rakers 
went on the rocks. Now a second scarcely less vigilant 
has followed it. The magazine situation seems to be 
clearing. ‘There are cheap magazines which will live. 
They will continue to deal with subjects of current 
political interest, as they should, and they will dare 
to call a spade a spade. But the day of reckless ac- 
cusations, of blackening the reputation of good men 
to make circulation—in short, of the yellow magazine 
—-is apparently gone. 


This statement seems to be borne out by the 
fact that the number of subscriptions received for 
Hlarper’s MacGazine during the season just ended 
is the largest in the history of that periodical. 


For a Pure Senate 

If- Dr. Witey is elected Vice-President of the 
United States, as some people think he ought to 
be, we shall await with much interest his first 
report on deleterious substances in the United 
States Senate. 


A Royal Duke Has Been Here 

But besides filling the newspapers with five or six 
columns a day of impertinent inanity, the visit of the 
Governor-General and family seems to have produced 
something in the nature of a social cataclysm in New 
York’s “society.” It appears to have been growing 
mixed, and the advent of the royal Duke has been 
taken advantage of to effect proscriptions and realign- 
ment. 

Nobody hencetorth is to count in Newe York who 
did not receive an invitation to meet the Duke and 
Duchess at Mrs. OGpEN MILLs’s, and the struggles to 
obtain the coveted cards and qualify as members of 
the new four hundred were waged with an acerbity 
and a publicity only found in a republic dedicated to 
equality.—The London Outlook. 


Oh, bother! But no matter. The English papers 
are entitled, no doubt, to find a topie in the visit 
of the Duke of Connaught to New York, and to 
treat it according to their natures and dispositions. 
Most of them, we dare say, have treated it more 
amiably and wisely than the one above quoted. 
Our own papers treated it according to their dis- 
positions, with a tendency to overdo, but with 
great good-nature. 

We hope the Duke and his wife and daughter 
had a good time here and will come again. New 
York is one of the most interesting cities in the 
world; in some respects the most interesting. All 
intelligent people. like the Governor-General of 
Canada, who get within reach of it ought to want 
to inspect it, and ought to be able to do so with- 
out too much fuss. We wish that kings, emperors, 
royal dukes, governors-general, viceroys, grand- 
dukes, and other potentates might come here, 
one or two a month, until our folks get so used 
to seeing them about that they could pass them 
in the street without winking, and until New York 
became as comfortable a town for such folk to 
visit as Paris is. A lot of new stylish people in 
the streets makes the town more interesting. We 
have many such persons about as it is, and our 
streets are a prodigious entertainment, but we 
could stand more of them. It was worth ten cents 
of anybody’s money, for example, to see the Presi- 
dent walking down Fifth Avenue last Sunday 
morning. It added a momentary glint of interest 
to life. It is half a pity that it is not a common 
sight here. New York has all the properties of 
a great world-capital except the official performers. 
Them it borrows now and then. a few at a time, 
and is liable to be over-exuberant about it because 
the experience is rare. But it has lately acquired 
a cardinal, and that is something; and of untitled 
and unofficial persons of note and variety it gives 
every day an interesting exhibition, whereof any 
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one can get an advantageous glimpse at any hour 
of the day by walking through the Waldorf-Astoria 
Tt 

Hotel. 


The Army Canteen f 

There seems to be a possibility that the privi- 
lege of selling wine and beer in the army canteens 
will be restored. The great preponderance of 
sentiment among ofticers of the army in favor 
of its restoration seems at last to have had some 
effect. As every one interested knows, the objee- 
tion to the exelusion of the milder intoxicants 
from the canteens has been that soldiers who 
wanted such drinks and could not get them in- 
side the posts went off the military reservations 
and got much worse drinks in much worse com- 
pany. To stop that Mrs. Boor, the president of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, says 
with amusing ingenuousness, “ Why not appeal 
to Congress for legislation that will prohibit the 
sale of all aleoholic liquors within five miles of 
any camp, fort, or military reservation?” There 
is a good reason why not. Congress has no power 
at present to regulate liquor traffic, or any such 
matter, on land outside of the military reserva- 
tions, though it will have such power whenever 
the prohibitionists can carry the country and 
amend the Federal Constitution. There is likely 
to be delay about that, and meanwhile it is to hope 
that Congress will summon all its courage and 
restore the wine and beer privilege to the canteens. 
That will not be an unmixed good, but unmixed 
goods are searce, and there is overwhelming testi- 
mony that this change will, on the whole, greatly 
benefit the health and morale of the army. 


Not a Mask for the Colonel 

In our desire to be wholly fair to the gentleman 
most concerned we feel constrained to say that we 
do not believe Mr. La Fouuerre is merely a mask 
for Mr. Roosrvert. The great Unterrified would 
never stand for a mask with its hair standing on 
end. 


Doctor Doty 

News from Albany includes mention of various 
candidates for Dr. Dory’s place as Health Officer 
of the Port of New York. The impression con- 
tinues in the minds of persons best informed that 
the best man for Dr. Dory’s place is Dr. Dory. 
The charges made against Dr. Doty in the BuLGER 
report were of trivial character, touching on un- 
important details of administration with which 
the Health Officer himself should not have been 
bothered, and did not at all concern the vital 
matter of his judgment and alacrity as the 
guardian of the city and the country at large 
against imported disease. Measured by the sta- 
tisties of the city’s health, Dr. Dory’s services 
seem efficient. In the twelve vears since 1900 the 
death-rate here in New York has fallen from 
19.25 per thousand to 15.91. Many causes and 
many kinds of skilled service have contributed 
to this decline, but it is a decline that is hardly 
compatible with inefficiency on the part of the 
Health Officer of New York. When the Governor 
gave his confidence to BuLcer’s report on Doty 
he put his money on the wrong horse. 


Opening in China 

It is respectfully suggested to Messrs. Bryan, 
La Fouierre, and Roosevett that there’s a fine 
opening for a President out in the new Chinese 
Republic. Dr. Sun may set at any moment, and 
then there will be something doing. 


One College That Is Complete 

Bowdoin is unique among the colleges. Its 
Alumni Association had its annual dinner here 
last week, and the papers said that President 
Hype “aroused great enthusiasm among the 
alumni by stating that on this oceasion he need 
ask them for nothing, since Bowdoin had now a 
perfect plant.” We wouldn’t have believed, except 
on the authority of a responsible newspaper, that 
an American college could be complete—equal 
to its work both in plant and equipment. That 
is the case with Bowdoin, Dr. Hype says. It is 
encouraging to hear it. There may come a day 
when others of our older colleges will have enough. 
That seems to have happened in Europe, where, 
centuries ago, kings, princes, rich merchants, and 
other opulent persons used to endow institutions 
of learning somewhat as our millionaires do how. 


ery 
Why should Colonel Harvey complain?—Brother 
BRYAN. 


Has he? 











Forced Fruits 


Now that Madame GrorGerre LEBLANC MAETER- 
LINCK is supplying Boston with conversation, it is 
interesting to review her work and its relationship to 
that of her more important and absent husband. In 
La Sagesse et la Destinée, published in 1898, Monsieur 
MArTERLINCK has a beautiful dedication to Madame 
LeBLANc. “I dedicate this book to you,” he says, 
“because it is, so to speak, your own work. There is 
a collaboration higher and more real than that of the 
pen: it is that of thought and example. I have not 
had painfully to imagine the resolutions and actions 
of a wise ideal or to plumb my own heart for the 
morality underlying my beautiful dream, perforce ta 
little vague. It was enough to listen to your words. 
It was enough that my eyes could carefully watch your 
life: thus they followed the movements, the gestures, 
the habits of Wisdom herself.” 

Of course dedications always of their very nature 
lend themselves to euphemism, and one is inclined to 
remember that witty Southern lady who, upon reading 
a glowing dedication to herself in her husband’s pub- 
lished work, remarked, pensively: “ Of course you lie. 
But I must say you lie like a gentleman.” 

Just how much of euphemy is in MAETERLINCK’S 
dedication it is hard to say. But that many of 
Madame LeBLANC’s own ideals would naturally fit 
into her husband’s we may guess from consulting her 
volume La Choir de la Vie, published in 1904. Here, 
for example, are echoes of the Belgian philosopher. 

“She has unlearned the mass and confessional; she 
has lost all hypocritical sense of self-concealment ; 
she ignores malice and respects silence and is in- 
sensible to vanity.” 

“The only thing that matters is the power to choose 
what fits us. Then only can we develop without con- 
straint.” 

“One must not wish things for others or impose 
things on them. One must simply help them to see 
a free course about them and in them.” 

* Are not virtues goals to which one comes by the 
pathways of fanlts?” 

“To be or to seem? True lovers of life will always 
choose the first. They will sueceed last—or perhaps 
never. But then what does that word mean?” 

* A lie destroys the savor and color of a woman. It 
discolors and makes her seem mediocre.” 

“The faults that diminish our ignorance are hardly 
faults. They are graevs that chance lends us.” 

These sayings are certainly tinged with the very 
color of the master’s temperament, but they are more 
concrete and alive than his thought. If one turns 
to his first slim volume, Serres Chaudes, one finds 
pretty much the range of his subjects and the general 
trend or bias of his consciousness. Serres Chaudes 
might be liberally translated “ forced fruits,” or hot- 
house plants, or the hothouse itself. The first tiny 
poem in the little book speaks of a hothouse in a 
forest and MAETERLINCK says there are analogies be- 
tween the things that grow under its cupola and in 
his soul: for example, thoughts of a strayed princess 
who is hungry (a forecast of MELISANDE?); of a 
sailor alone in a desert; of the music of brasses against 
the windows of an asylum for ineurables; a woman 
who has fainted at the harvest; a postilion in the 
court of a convent; a bold hunter become infirm; a 
fool before his judges; a war-ship with full sails on 
a canal; a night-bird on a lily; a funeral knell at 
midnight (a repeated motive throughout his work 
as well as Nrerzscne’s); a number of sick people 
alone on a prairie (had he in mind Les Avcéugles?) ; 
the odor of ether on a sunny day. The little poem 
is merely a catalogue, unrhymed and in irregular 
meter, of these things, and in the end the ery: 

“Ah, God! ah, God! when will the rain come 

And snow and wind?” 

These, doubtless, representing, to the writer’s mind, 
health, cleansing, and vigor. Absurd as the mere 
itemizing of the pictures in his brain may seem in 
bold translation, one yet sees at onee the temper of 
his mind, preoccupied as it was with death, illness, 
isolation, and helplessness, with all the piteousness 
and frailty of human life. There are five prayers in 
the little book of thirty-four poems. All of them are 
prayers to be relieved somehow from the terror and 
the ennui of life. The first opens thus: 

“Take pity, Lord, upon my absence 
At the threshold of intention. 
My soul is pale with impotence 
And white with inaction.” 
The heart, he says, in the poem is expiring like bub- 
bles of lilac dreams. The second prayer begins: 
“My heart is fearful as a woman’s, 
See that T have done, O Lord! 
Broken with my hands the lilies of my soul, 
With my eyes the heavens of my heart.” 

And then he begs for pity upon evil speech, upon 
all futile regrets, and upon roses that grow in marshes! 
The connection between the roses and evil speech and 
dull regret is easy to make for those accustomed to the 
brooding of that particular type of poet-mind. 

It would be too easy and obvious to label the first 
forced fruits of Mr. MAETERLINCK’s mind decadent. 
Decadence carries with it a sense of unwholesomeness ; 
literally of the stage after death, when slow dissolu- 
tion sets in. This is the stage before death. The very 
vocabulary bespeaks that utter weariness of life that 
precedes an end. One has but to turn the pages to 
find repeatedly the words tired, fatigue, lassitude, 
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pallor, impotence, white inaction, dream-bubbles, en- 
nui, hospitals, sterile hours, the round of boredom, 
blue swords, images seen through glass, in a mirror, 
through water, or through ice, visions, reflections. The 
colors employed are white first of all, the negative 
color; then lilac, pale blue, shadowed blue, steel blue, 
crystal blue, and rose color. Red occurs only onee— 
the “red flesh of pride.” Yellow occurs once—* the 
yellow arrows of regrets.” Of sounds the chief one 
is a monotonous and toiling bell heard from the dis- 
tance. Dead men’s dreams and dreams of the dead 
constantly recur. The winter moon, old rains, and 
ancient snows recur. Slow-waving palms, mauve 
grasses, dead trees, cold spume and froth, and venom- 
ous, dead canals are frequent. There are pictures 
such as a sister preparing vegetables on a footstool 
by one dying of consumption: a soldier being buried 
while his companions are eating lunch near by; little 
children in prison: a fiancée dying; a betrayal on 
Sunday; the kiss of one wounded; swans dying under 
a bridge in stagnant water; maidens in a convent 
watching vessels sail out of a canal. Im all these 
images it is easy to see the haunting sense of*death; 
often death contrasted sharply with life, as in the 
sister preparing food by one dying and the soldiers 
eating while their comrade is being buried. Here is 
a mind fairly sick with the contrast of life and death 
and powerless to accept death as a mere inscrutable 
phase of life. 

Even in his earliest book of all the author exclaims: 
“The road from my heart to my soul is very long 

And all the sentinels are asleep at their posts.” 

Into such a life and such a heart then came Madame 
LEBLANC, the very incarnate spirit of vivacity, cour- 
age, youth, and laughter; unaware of fear and awe; 
confident of life and death; exuberant and vital. In 
her face one sees intellectual curiosity without intel- 
lectual lassitude; but more than all else in her face 
is the love of life, air, movement. Probably only a 
person who has loved life can get the full value of 
death. How untiringly Roserr BrownineG, for ex- 
ample, invited the full savor of death because the 
fullness of life was good. 

The effect, then, in MAETERLINCK’S life and work 
of this clear, clean wind of vitality was a renewed cour- 
age toward existence in life and death. It worked 
unfortunately in. Monna Vanna, which is, after all, a 
drama manqué, perhaps because the influence here of 
Madame MAETERLINCK almost quenched the natural 
flavor of the poet himself. In Joyzelle and The Blue- 
bird the combination is perfect, and we have the very 
best of the reflective poet reinforced by his strong and 
hopeful wife. 

In the quite recent essays on Death we note a very 
changed attitude to that in Forced Fruits. No modern 
scientist could deal more frankly and high-heartedly 
with our doubts and ignorances of death. That the 
limited ego would become torture if indefinitely ex- 
tended MAETERLINCK sees, but he..suggests: “If the 
new environment which we enter on leaving our 
mother’s womb transforms us to such a point that 
there is, so to speak, no connection between the embryo 
that we were and the man that we have become, is 
it not right to think that the much newer, more un- 
known, wider, and more fertile environment which 
we enter on quitting life will transform us even more?” 

If it be true, as our philosopher-poet suggests, that 
our best thoughts will welcome us on the other bank, 
and that the quality of our intellect will determine 
that of the infinite that crystallizes round it, then our 
debt of gratitude to Madame MAETERLINCR’S courage 
which has so lifted and reinforced that of her hus- 
band is greater than we are accustomed to think. 
For doubtless she was the chief force, if not the only 
one, that led the great Belgian mystic away from the 
morasses of unavailing doubt and despairing lassitude 
into the open-air hopefulness of life viewed as a mere 
shred of the infinite experiences ahead of us. 





Correspondence 
THE TRUTH ABOUT FOOTBALL 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Knowlton L. Ames, the brilliant Princeton 
football player of the late eighties, in a letter pub- 
lished in the preceding issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
takes exception to my article of December 30th, which 
pleaded for a change in the spirit of the game and the 
elimination of the remaining brutal features. He says 
“the entire article was uncalled for.” 

If there is any sport for, the reform of which a per- 
sistent and powerful demand is made throughout the 
country, it is football. Ample evidence of this is ap- 
parent to everybody who pays attention to what is 
going on about him. Let the doubter ask the parents 
of boys, who are either in college or are on the point 
of going. Ask the presidents and the professors of the 
institutions. Ask the school-teachers. 

Let us go into particulars. There is no more con- 
servative being than your college football player. He 
clings to the game, despite its evils, with the ardor 
of a fanatic. He revels in danger. I did, and I was 
willing to have an arm or even a leg broken to win a 
big game. Ames had the same propensity. Nearly all 
of the players of this and former times went in to win 
at any cost, short of actual loss of life. 

Ames was. a superb player—resourceful, courageous, 
and chivalrous. He had brains, and he used them. 
His was the game of finesse, and he would permit 
nobody to get ahead of him if he could prevent it. He 
had more schemes than the ordinary football star. So 
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his strategy and dodging won for him the nickname 
“Snake.” He was hard to stop, and hard to get by. 

And yet in the social relation there is nothing of the 
reptilian character in Ames. He is about as fine a 
man as you would meet in a day’s hunt among men of 
high business standing, a position which he enjoys and 
deserves. I give this description of Ames as a matter 
of justice, in the face of my reply to his assertion that 
my narrative of the conversation between him and my- 
self in reference to the use of the knee on the chest of 
Holden, the Harvard captain in 1887, was “a misstate- 
ment.” 

It’s a matter of record that Holden was injured 
in substantially the way I described in my article of 
December 30th, and that he was injured in tackling 
Ames. Of course, Ames did not injure him inten- 
tionally. Ames indended to get by him, however, and 
the incident remains clearly visualized in my memory. 
I made no intentional misstatement. My memory is 
clear, while I think that Ames, having had so many 
schemes for thwarting his opponents, has forgotten 
this one in the lapse of time. It would not be remark- 
able if he forgot many more, as his busy brain was sur- 
charged with them. 

Ames played in the days of the open game, in which 
the hazards are much fewer than they are now. I 
sought to illustrate from the breaking of Holden’s 
breast-bone that spirit of football which means the 
“ putting out of business ” of the best player or players 
of the opposing side. It was a question whether 
Holden would put some Princeton man out or would be 
put out himself—without serious injury. 

As a matter of fact, the game was worse than I first 
described. I saw Rob Church, who played tackle and 
who in the Spanish War was a surgeon in the Rough 
Riders and received a medal from Congress for his 
bravery, almost unable to rise to his feet because of 
the hammering he had received. He was worn out and 
groggy. There was a rule then which was the refine- 
ment of cruelty, viz.: An injured player could not 
leave the field without the consent of the captain of 
the opposing side. The consequence of the rule was 
that the opponent captain would have his injured 
adversary beaten to a pulp and prostrate on the field 
before the consent was given. I know what it is to be 
beaten to a pulp, for in that game I was so weak that 
I could hardly stand during the last fifteen minutes 
before the close of the contest. My nose incidentally 
was broken; and three surgeons were summoned to the 
Parker House after the game to look me over other- 
wise. The Harvard men also suffered. 

Now, this was a specimen of the old game under 
fewer hazards and several very poor rules. 

Then followed twenty years of the more or less 
closed game with its mass plays, flying tackles, and 
tandems. Here the opportunity for hidden brutalities 
increased twentyfold. Instead of one player hitting 
you, a half dozen or more would hurl themselves 
against you. The game turned from individual to 
wholesale slaughter. Then the public stepped in to 
stop the massacre. This crisis in the game is too 
recent to be pooh-poohed. 

While the mass plays and several other evils have 
gone, the game ‘still admits of plays which are 
“killers.” To be specific, the interference system, 
while developing the game along “ scientific ” lines, is a 
breeder of injuries. Players hurl themselves against 
their opponents, who are very often catapulted head- 
long upon being caught unawares. They may land on 
their heads or their shoulders with terrific force. Such 
interference was formerly forbidden as foul. Some 
modification of the interference system would seem 
necessary to make the game safer. 

In the plea for a better morale in football, there is 
no accusation that the college players, as a rule, are 
not wholesome and manly fellows. The fault is not in 
them personally. It is in the underlying spirit of the 
game which still stands indicted by public sentiment. 

Why not have a series of experimental games? If 
necessary, let these be tested within the college and the 
results noted. This was done in the earliest history 
of the game in the American colleges, and within a 
few years a fairly satisfactory and safe style of play 
was found. ‘There is plenty of room for increased 
science on the safe side- of the game. We should not 
follow a path that leads to the slaughter-house. 

I am, sir, 
LuTuER EpMUNDS PRICE. 





The Playboy of the Western World 


HE waves his cudgel in the air, 
He cleaves imaginary foes. 
His might is talked of everywhere, 
His “vast achievement ” daily grows. 
Like Don Quixote he assails : 
Windmills galore by tempests whirled, 
Himself the center of all gales— 
This Playboy of the Western World! 


He woos as.swect as cooing dove 
And, like a lion, often roars. 
He splits the welkin up above 
Like cannon thundering through the wars. 
With joy the masses cheer his name 
Where’er his banners are unfurled, 
And praise his fame in glad acclaim 
This Playboy of the Western World! 


The Wild Beeste cowers in the brush 
When he perceives his presence near. 
The poet pours forth reams of gush 
To call him Warrior without peer. 
He sets his teeth and brave men flee 
The while his thunderbolts are hurled 
Before this Man of Mystery— 
This Playboy of the Western World! 


ENVOI 


T. R., we’re on to you at last! 
The tangled skein is now uncurled. 
Your role in Life’s Dramatic Caste: , 
This Playboy of the Western World! 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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WEIGHING OUT 


IS THIS MR. BRYAN’S REAL VIEW? 
(Concluded from last week) 


DRAWN BY E. w. KEMBLE 








WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 







weather may be expected, and_ it 
% would be well for persons prone to 
2? taking cold not to get their feet 
N) wet.” Sage advice and safe 


3p ten will be vindicated, greatly to 
the profit of the prophet, which is 
as it should be. “ About this time,” says the Po- 
litical Almanac, “be on the lookout for The Annual 
Scare. Politicians who are afraid to go to sleep in 
the dark should be especially careful, for they may 
never recover from the shock to their nerves.” The 
compiler of the Political Almanac can make his pre- 
diction with even greater feeling of security than the 
foreteller of the fates for the farmer, for Nature is 
whimsical and irresponsible and loves to play pranks, 
while the folly of politicians is as certain as the tides. 
The January thaw may not come until February, 
and March may smile instead of frown, but The An- 
nual Scare has all seasons for its own, so that the 
soothsayer need not bother about weeks or months, 
It is sufficient to make the prediction. Events will 
justify him. 

Never a session of Congress but what The Annual 
Scare makes its appearance. It comes unheralded, like 
most of the big things of life. The session opens with 
members of Congress talking this, that, or the other; 
as careless of The Annual Scare as a young child of 
death. But as death lurks, so does The Annual 
Scare, soon to make its appearance and to affright 
the stoutest heart. From it some men never recover. 
It makes them old and broken before their time. Life 
loses its charm. Men ordinarily sane have looked 
on the face of the accursed thing and spent the rest 
of their days fighting spectres. It is pitiful to recall 
the fate that overcame a once promising member of 
Congress from one of the Southern States. He gave 
promise of a brilliant career, and men said he would 
vo far, but in an evil moment he became enmeshed in 
the tentacles of The Annual Scare and was _ lost. 
Now he never goes to sleep without first looking 
under the hed to find a Japanese soldier, and greatly 
to his disgust his search has always proved fruitless. 
Once when he was inspecting a furnished house with a 
view to renting it for the season, he saw a Japanese 
print on the wall. Tle ran shrieking from the place 
and was only restored to his normal lapse from 
sanity by introducing a bill in the House to build 
forty Dreadnoughts. 

The Annual Scare usually makes its appearance in 
February, but it is not governed by the calendar and 
all topics are its theme. Old-stagers can remember 
when The Annual Scare was dressed up to resemble a 
lion, a large, bristling, shaggy, growling lion, crowned 
with an imperial crown, with a tail in itself an offense 
to all good manners and an invitation to belligerency, 
for no lion that reamed the forest ever had such a 
provocative tail. The day when they dressed up The 
Annual Seare in a lion’s skin dates back to the time 
when to take a rise out of England was always a 
valuable political asset. How often have individuals 
and parties saved themselves from shipwreck by 
pricking the lion! Oh, the ink that was spilled over 
the crisis that never became critical and the 
“strained relations” that strained nobody and 
nothing except the imagination and vocabulary of 
vociferous patriots! 

The politician is very much like a small child, who 
never tires of hearing the same story and insists that 
it must always be told in the same words. Every 
vear the lion was put on the stage, and every year 
he was a novelty. Every year came the “ crisis ” 
which no one anticipated, every year men_ looked 
serious and talked brimstone, every year after the 
public had been properly amused and edified the lion 
was taken back to the property-room. and his skin 
and tail were carefully packed in camphor until the 
next season, There was never any variation, because 
the childish audience would have hissed the actors ‘if 
they had attempted to take liberties with the text or 
the “ business.” Finally, even the publie had enough 
ef the lion and clamored for something new. 

Then the enterprising producers put a military 
play on the stage. The Annual Scare was a Pickel- 
haube. Germany was the bogie to hush erying 
children. South America was in danger and the Mon- 
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roe Doctrine, in Meredithian phrase, “ disrespected.” 
It came and went, did 'The Annual Scare, filling pages 
of the Congressional Record and columns of the news- 
papers, and the world turned on its axis, and 
children were born and men died and lovers vowed 
their vows of eternal constancy, and silly men at the 
-apitol made their manikin perform and were content. 

The Annual Scare made in Germany never had the 
drawing power either of its predecessor or its suc- 
cessor, but it offered a suggestion which could be 
improved upon. We fill our houses with Oriental 
rugs and Oriental vases and Oriental draperies— 
why not go to the Orient for the stage proper- 
ties and give the people a_reai thriller? = It 
was the inspiration of genius, and the success of The 
Annual Scare in Japanese costume has shown how 
well those eminent theatrical stage-managers, Con- 
gress and Company, understand the public taste. 
tival managers may brag about their “ phenomenal 
success ” in running a play an entire season in the 
metropolis and then sending it out on the road, but 
what is that compared to ten years’ paying business 
at the capital of the nation? That is something to be 
proud of and to make the press agents turn green 
with envy. Just as regularly as the season rolls round 
the Japanese Annual Scare is brought out and draws 
with undiminished power. The costumes by this 
time have become somewhat shabby and the scenery 
is worn, but that makes no difference; the lines are 
so familiar that half the audience know them by 
heart; the plot is hackneyed, but it still has all the 
charm of novelty. The Annual Scare pays as well 
now as it did when it was new, ten years ago. 

It would be very amusing, if it were not so su- 
premely ridiculous, this panie into which Congress is 
thrown every year. It comes as regularly as Congress 
itself comes. It is as much a part of the furniture of 
Congress as the gavel or the mace. It is of course 
easier to create an international scare than one which 
involves domestic relations, for the very worst internal 
convulsion does not invite bombardments, while the 
moment Congress begins to talk about a dispute with 
a foreign power the specter of war is always raised. 
Japan has for years been a godsend to the scare- 
monger. Even. in the days when excitement ran 
fiercest against England, publie men never made them- 
selves so supremely ridiculous as they have during 
the last few years, what with their weird tales of 
spies, and battle-tried veterans posing as meek and 
inoffensive servants, each with a rifle and unlimited 
rounds of ammunition carefully concealed but ready 
for instant duty the moment the horizon is aflame 
with the rising sun of Japan; and confidential naval 
and military secrets stolen, and Japan generally acting 
as agent provocateur and seeking to embroil the 
United States with other powers. The ery of wolf 
has been raised so often it is at last losing its terrify- 
ing sound. , The more conservative and less emotional 
members of Congress are becoming cynical, and wonder 
whether a very close connection is not to be found 
between the desire to increase tle strength of the 
army and navy and the annual blood-curdling stories 
of Japan’s instant preparations to take the Philip- 
pines before breakfast and throw a hundred thousand 
(or is it a million?) men into California some fine 
morning and levy tribute on San Francisco, clean up 
Chicago in the afternoon, and end a leisurely day in 
New York. The Russian passport question the other 
day had all the elements of a first-class scare, but Mr. 
Taft didn’t play fair and spoiled the game. If he had 
dawdled with it and talked Crisis with a capital C, 
and become properly mysterious about the gravity of 
the situation and hinted that another Country (also 
with a capital C) was preparing to take advantage 
of “our military weakness,” the train would have 
been laid for another of those harmless explosions 
that make a lot of noise and fill the air with smoke 
but do little damage. Mr. Taft, however, drenched 
the fuse, and instead of an explosion there was merely 
a flash. 

These annual seares when they have to do with 
international affairs are always puzzling to the diplo- 
mats stationed in Washington, who, trained in the 
ways of European diplomacy, take the talk of war 
seriously and accept speeches made in Congress at 
their face value. In Europe responsible statesmen 
do not play with fire, for fire is a dangerous thing and 
sometimes gets beyond control, and no man with the 
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destinies of a State in his keeping will hazard war 
unless he is sure of the outcome, which no man is 
to-day. In Europe war may be guardedly hinted at. 
but even then there is much cireumlocution and many 
veiled phrases. A diplomat unversed in American 
ways either takes the Congressional attitude too 
seriously or else ridicules it. He is told that he need 
not become alarmed as campaign material is being 
turned out. The mysteries of campaign material 
having been duly explained to him, he gives the mat- 
ter no further thought, secure in the belief that this 
storm like the last will soon blow over. Sometimes 
the cry of wolf is real—just as it was in Cleveland’s 
time over Venezuela, or a few weeks ago when the 
treaty of 1832 was denounced—and then the most sur- 
prised man of them all is the diplomat whose coun- 
try is affected. ‘ Campaign material,” says the diplo- 
mat to himself or sometimes audibly to discharge his 
pent-up feelings on his staff—“‘I thought campaign 
material was an Americanism for blank cartridges, 
but these cartridges appear to have bullets, and the 
Americans know how to shoot.” Perhaps there are 
no men, speaking broadly, so little in touch with the 
real sentiment of America as the diplomats, which is 
one reason why European governments are so badly 
informed on matters concerning America, for in the 
Kuropean Foreign Offices the existence of newspapers 
is denied and nothing is recognized except that which 
is official. There is a common belief, thanks to the 
novelist and the playwright, that the diplomat has 
wonderful and secret sources of information, that he 
knows rather better than the President himself what 
the next move will be, and that the confidential clerk 
of the Secretary of State is a spy who betrays the 
honor of his country and is richly paid for his perfidy. 
As a matter of fact the diplomat is always at a dis- 
advantage. He meets a great many people, who re- 
member that he is a guest and treats him with the 
politeness that is due to a visitor, and that precludes 
speaking the truth, especially when the truth would 
be unpleasant. It is no longer considered good form 
to have a skeleton at a feast. The senator or mem- 
ber who has made a fiery speech in the afternoon de- 
nouncing a great power meets its Ambassador at din- 
ner that night. “I hear that Senator Blank made a 
most interesting speech to-day,” the Ambassador says 
blandly to his hostess, who, if she is a political woman 
and knows all about the impending crisis, and 
especially if she belongs to the opposing party, says 
soothingly: “ Oh, yes, Senator Blank—well, you know, 
he’s up for re-election this fall and must make some 
campaign material,” which the Ambassador gladly ae- 
cepts as a message of comfort. And later in the 
smoking-room he falls into conversation with Senator 
Blank, who treats him with much deference and great 
politeness and they have an interesting conversation 
about flying machines or Greek art or big-game 
shooting—for both are men who know life—to the 
amusement of the host, who suggests to the Ambas- 
sador, as the group breaks up, that Blank may be 
safely taken with a good deal of discount. 

“Campaign material?” says the Ambassador, rather 
proud to display his familiarity with matters so inti- 
nately domestic. 

The host laughs. He has the American love of self- 
deprecation. ‘“ You know what we Americans are,” 
he says, cheerfully. “ Blank has a nasty fight on his 
liands, and there is a pretty stiff sentiment in his 
State against your people—of course, none of us here 
are in sympathy with that sort of sentiment,” the 
host adds hastily, for it suddenly ofcurs to him that 
he has said something perilously approaching the dis- 
courteous, and not for worlds would he hurt the feel- 
ings of an Ambassador who has eaten his bread and 
salt, not to mention terrapin and canvas-back and _ hot- 
house peaches. 

“Then there is no cause for. uneasiness?” the Am- 
bassador asks. 

“Don’t give yourself the slightest concern,” the host 
replies. 

As the host is a prominent member of the Senate, 
reputed to be deep in the President’s confidence, is it 
to be wondered at that the Ambassador should inform 
his government that the “crisis” is only campaign 
material, and that the Foreign Minister, after read- 
ing his Ambassador’s despatch, should for the hun- 
dredth time frankly confess his inability to understand 
American polities? 





The Vesper Song 


By William Macdonald 


With gifts of myrrh and frankincense, That no ill thoughts there enter may 
? M i=] eo? 


With honeycomb and balm, ‘ Nor influence from the dark: 
Night being thy more quiet day, 
Wherein, betwixt the mark 


With lily-cups of innocence 


And lullabies of calm, 


And wreaths of dream for thy delight— 
Shall angels gather in the night, 


And all unseen, without a sound, 


A glimmer in the gloom, 


Shall stand as sentinels around 
God’s province of thy Room: 

To bless thy breathings and to keep 

The hour propitious to thy sleep. 


Of dusk and dawn, thou rangest free 
Through home-lands of Eternity. 


With singing-voice and dulcimer, 
With sackbut and with fluting, 

With triumph-sounding trumpeter, 
And choraling and bruiting 

Of airs to which the worlds are born— 

Shall angels wake thee in the morn! 
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RODUBA is a calm, peaceful, prospering 
ae country that suffers from the rash 
\ of perturbation occasionally.” So 
X~ said President Gomez recently, and 
«Ge none could be in a better position to 
NY speak authoritatively, especially as 
ANY to the “rash of perturbation.” It 
has broken out four or five times 

: during the three years of his term 
and each time has been allayed by conciliation, com- 
promise, and concession. 

Last year was the most prosperous in the history of 
the country. Nevertheless, its close was marked by 
the worst eruption with which the present president 
has had to contend. And in that fact lies a clew to 
the political situation. Cuban latter-day revolutions 
are not popular movements, but the efforts of one 
particular set of professional politicians to displace 
another. The more thriving the state of the country, 
the heavier the crop of the plum-tree and the stronger 
the itch to loot it. 

The Veterans, despite their protestations of patriot- 
ism, are no better than any one of the several 
= istas’ that have an eye solely to the spoils of 
office. The real grievance of the Veterans against the 
former sympathizers with Spain, who are at present 
holding office under the government, is their occupa- 
tion of positions into which the agitators would like 
to step. 

An enlightening feature of the Veterans’ programme 
is their publicly announced purpose of lynching the 
obnoxious office-holders and any judge who might have 
had the temerity to call them to account. 

Many Cubans, even of the better class, have little 
respect for constituted authority or appreciation of 
the sanctity of law except when represented by the 
baton or the sword. Last year President Gomez illegal- 
ly deported half a dozen or move editors of newspapers 
that had adversely criticized his official conduct. His 
son Miguel shot at one of the offending journalists 
and hit an innocent bystander. 

The peasant, by reason of inherited supineness or 
lack of intelligence, views the activities of the poli- 
ticians with unconcern and allows himself to be ex- 
ploited with impunity. He does not realize that it is 
he who supports the most expensive and extravagant 
government in the world; he who pays the salaries of 
needless consular officers abroad and holders of sine- 
cures at home. The government is very considerate 
in its taxation of property, for if the big interests 
should become dissatisfied with conditions they might 
bring about the annexation of the island to the United 
States and the abolition of the plum-tree. 

The bulk of Cuba’s revenue is derived from duties 
on imports, which amount annually to twelve dollars 
per capita. Three-fourths of this iniquitous burden 
is imposed on necessities, foodstuffs, and wearing- 
apparel. Of course the consumer ultimately pays this 
tax, and naturally it falls most heavily on the poorest. 

One-tenth of all the national revenues is derived 
from the Cuban Lottery, which was suppressed during 
American occupation and reinstated by the present 
administration. Through this medium the government 










By Forbes Lindsay 


their hands upon for chances in the fascinating game 
and deprive their families of food and clothing in 
order to secure the weekly quarter or half boleta. If 
the peasant could read—practically one hundred per 
cent. of his class cannot—he might learn from the 
official returns how enormous are the odds against him, 
He does not consider 

this, however, nor even 


but in the main he must look to the soil for his sub- 
stance. His opportunity should be increased by educa- 
tion and by the establishment of a tax on unimproved 
real estate which would force the owners of large idle 
estates to develop their lands or put them on the 
market for sale. The peasant is not able to buy land. 





inquire whether he is 
receiving a square deal 
from the paternal pro- 
moter of the game. 
Last year unsold tickets 
of the face value of 
$500,000 remained in _ 
hand. The government ae 
played these on its own oer eS Oe 
account and with very : 
fair luck, winning 
$200,000, which was 
considerably in excess 
of the general average 
of return. 

The revenues of this 
country of only 2,250,- 
000 people  approxi- 
mated $42,000,000 in 
1910. The —custom- 
house receipts and loan 
taxes approximated 
$30,000,000. The in- 
ternal revenues — real- 
ized little more than " Se 
$1,000,000. The ex- OOS eee ~ 
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penditures were some- 
what less than the re- 
ceipts. What is termed 
the “Department of 
Government,” a branch 
of the administrative machinery which controls nu- 
merous desirable appointments, is charged with up- 
ward of $10,000,000, while the Department of Agri- 
culture, Labor, and Commerce expended less than $660,- 
000. If these figures might be transposed, if half the 
money wasted on unnecessary oflices, or even the profits 
of the lottery, should be devoted. to agricultural im- 
provement, the condition of the island would greatly 
change in the course of a decade. 

We are apt to consider Cuba as a highly developed 
country. As a maiter of fact, less than eight per 
cent. of its arable land is under cultivation and its 
mineral resources have hardly been touched. Its one 
great industry—sugar—might be expanded to four 
times its present volume, and it would be in a very 
short time if the United States market were open to 
the free entrance of the product. 

The general industrial conditions are far from favor- 
able to wide-spread prosperity. On the one hand, there 
are two industries—sugar and tobacco—carefully fos- 
tered and scientifically conducted; on the other hand 
is the deplorable neglect of splendid agricultural op- 
portunities. Cuba imports annually $41,000,000 worth 
of foodstuff, most of which could be produced from 
its own soil. Add to 
this amount an average 











duty of thirty per cent. 
and you have twenty- 
six dollars expended in 
this manner for each 
individual of the popu- 
lation. 

The great mass of the 
people are, and always 
must be, dependent 
upon the land for their 
livelihood. It would 
afford an abundant sup- 
port for a. population 
five times as great as 
the present. The trouble 
is that the Cuban la- 
briego does not know 
how to make use of it. 
He is willing and able 
to learn, however, and 
if his government 
should afford him in 
some sort the aid that 
our Agricultural De- 
partment extends to the 
farmers of the United 
States he would surely 








Even as a hired man the native has lost ground 


not only mulets the guajiro, but also demoralizes him. 
Last year the profits from this source amounted to 
$3,652,400; or, to put it in another way, the loss to 
the peasant was that sum or thereabouts, for he is 


by long odds the main support of this vicious in- , 


stitution. 

Anywhere in the island he who runs may see on 
every hand the evidences of impoverishment and 
degradation due to this blighting agency. The guajiro 
and the negro alike spend every centavo they lay 


give a good account of 
himself in a reasonable 
time. 

This is the only 
chance for the native, 
and even at that he cannot hope for any better condi- 
tion than that of a renter or a squatter on sufferance. 
Cuba presents the striking anomaly of a highly pros- 
perous country with an extremely needy population. 
Foreigners own eighty-five per cent. of all the property 
in the island. Even as a hired man the native has lost 
ground hopelessly. Ninety per cent. of the laborers on 
the plantations and in the mines of Cuba are Spaniards. 
The establishing of manufacturing industries would 
open a field for the Cuban’s natural manual dexterity, 


A prosperous country with a needy population 


but the extension of agriculture in the direction of 
staple crops by corporate enterprise would open to him 
avenues for congenial employment. 

Since the termination of Spanish dominion nearly 
half a billion of dollars has been invested by foreigners 
in Cuba. As much more has probably been deterred 
from entering the field by the chronie condition of 
political unrest. Property interests are continually 
growing more sensitive to the ever-present menace in 
the situation. All classes save that composed of the 
professional politicians are heartily weary and dis- 
gusted with the state of affairs. There is no remedy 
to be found at the polls. One bad administration will 
probably be followed by another. Relief can be ob- 
tained only through radical reformation such as may 
not be expected from any native source. Among in- 
tellectual Cubans this fact is frequently admitted, and 
leading newspapers of the capital have reluctantly 
come around to expression of it. 

The prospect of the Cubans working out an orderly 
and efficient government is slight in the extreme. Up 
to the present there is not even the nucleus of a stable 
and rational political party in the country nor one 
based upon a platform of principles. 

To an actual ineptitude for exercising the functions 
of government the Cubans add the disqualification of 
utter inexperience. At the time that we abandoned 
them to their own resources they were not prepared 
to take the control of affairs into their own hands. 
They knew it and we knew it. Governor Magoon, in 
an official report which was suppressed, made the 
strongest representations to that effect. But the polit- 
ical exigencies of the United States made it desirable 
that Cuba should be off the hands of the administra- 
tion before the date of the Republican national con- 
vention. 

That premature abandonment of the Cubans was an 
injustice for which we have already paid a heavy 
price without in the least diminishing our responsi- 
bility in the matter. It is safe to say that the next 
occupation of Cuba by the United States, which may 
oeceur at any day, will last for a much longer period 
than did the last one if, indeed, it be ever terminated. 

Without doubt many of the wealthiest inhabitants 
of the island hope for a solution of the difficulty in the 
annexation of Cuba to the United States. But when 
the question is viewed from the standpoint of the other 
party to the transaction several serious difficulties 
present themselves. The United States has on several 
occasions dintinctly declared her intention to preserve 
the independence of Cuba, and she would need the 
strongest grounds to justify a reversal of her policy. 

In several respects. and particularly as an adjunct 
to the Panama Canal, the possession of Cuba would 
be of great value to the United States, but at the 
same time it would entail severe disadvantages upon 
several important industries of the country. The ad- 
mission of Cuba’s products free of duty to the Ameri- 
can markets would work great injury to our cane and 
beet sugar interests, to the fruit-growers of California 
and Florida, and to the tobacco-raisers of Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

It is the belief of many in the best position to judge 
that, contrary to oflicial statements, a large majority 
of the native population of Cuba have negro blood 
in their veins. Spanish is the universal language. 
Would the American nation agree to the construction 
of a sister State out of such material? 






































A DICKENS PORTRAIT GALLERY 


On Wednesday next the centennial anniversary of the birth of Dickens will be celebrated in all English-speaking countries. On this 
page are shown some interesting and little-known portraits of the great novelist. They are: 1, Dickens at the age of 24, from a drawing 
by H. K. Browne; 2, at 32, from a miniature by Margaret Gillies; 3, at 29, from a drawing by Count d’Orsay; 4, at 26, from: a 
painting by Maclise; 5, at 25, from a painting by Samuel Lawrence; 6, at 46, from a painting by Frith; 7, at 43, from a painting by 
Ary Scheffer; 8, at 33, in the part “Captain Bobadil,” from a painting by C, P. Leslie; 9, at 46, from a drawing by Baugniet 
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SOME OF THE THOUSAND-AND-ONE ODD DECISIONS RENDERED IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND ABROAD IN CASES WHERE AUTOMOBILES FORMED THE “CORPUS DELICTI” 


By Theodore M. R. von Keler 


52 HENEVER a new factor in econom- 
329 ics or business enters prominently 
\) upon the field of current events, it 
is bound, sooner or later, to get 
into the courts and bring forth a 
crop of highly interesting, not to 
say comical, decisions—until this 
new factor has become so fully and 
completely identified with our daily 
life as to smooth over rough edges and adjust itself 
along the lines of ordinary business custom. The 
automobile, however, has not yet reached this stage 
in its development, and it is still considered necessary 
to make special and particular laws concerning its 
use in cities and villages, as well as to class the 
automobile owner in a different category from the 
man who has a horse and carriage, or a motor- 
boat, or a house-boat, or—well, say a thoroughbred 
bulldog! 

And not only has the automobile served to sharpen 
the wits of the law-makers and expounders, but it has 
also brought forth a wealth of novel excuses and 
tricks, that probably would never have been thought 
of but in connection with the motor-car. What else 
than the desire to go “ joy-riding ” could possibly have 
invented the extraordinary excuse of Robert Genslin- 
ger, who when brought before the judge in his home 
town, New Orleans, Louisiana, on the charge of appro- 
priating a strange automobile standing on one of the 
street corners, declared, with every show of righteous- 
ness, that he ‘wanted to learn the names of the 
streets in a hurry”? He further explained that a job 
had been offered to him as driver of a delivery wagon 
on condition that he knew the names of the down-town 
streets, and, failing in this requirement, he had jumped 
into the first unguarded automobile he saw and 
driven it around town studying the names on the 
street corners. The jury, however, could not bring 
itself to believe the story, and found him guilty of 
grand larceny. : 

Strange as it may seem, the important “ fellow- 
servant clause” of the New York State law had its 
first definition in the case of a chauffeur. Maxi 
Erjauscheck, a maid in the employ of C. Otto Kramer, 
of Buffalo, was injured in an accident while riding 
in her employer’s car, driven by the latter’s chauffeur. 
She sued Mr. Kramer for $5,000 damages. The jury 
in the State Supreme Court gave her $1,200, allow- 
ing her lawyer’s contention that the chauffeur was 
an employee of Mr. Kramer, while she was employed 
by Mrs. Kramer; that therefore the negligence of a 
“ fellow-servant ” could not be cited in opposition to 
the claim for damages. ‘The Court of Appeals, how- 
ever, reversed the decision of the lower court, de- 
elaring the chauffeur a fellow-servant in the sense of 
the statutes. The maid’s claim for damages was dis- 
mnissed, 

Somewhat mollifying to the pedestrian whose nerves 
have been severely strained by repeated “ close shaves ” 
on the part of automobiles must be the decision of 
Magistrate O’Connor of New York, in which the fight- 
ing Irish judge declared that a pedestrian has a per- 
fect right to punch a chauffeur’s head if the latter 
frightens him by rushing past at top speed. Benja- 
min Wells, a broker, crossed upper Broadway one 
day, stepping off a trolley-car, when Charles A. Lund, 
driving a taxicab, whizzed past him at top speed. At 
the next corner the taxi was detained by the traffic, 
and Mr. Wells took the opportunity to rush up and 
punch the chauffeur’s head. The latter had him ar- 
rested for assault and battery; the magistrate de- 
cided as stated, and, in addition, fined the chauffeur 
$10 for violating the city’s speed laws. 

While it sometimes is very handy and important 
to know a whole lot about the construction and 
manipulation of automobiles and steering-wheels and 
brakes, there are times when such knowledge is de- 
cidedly detrimental to one’s chances of collecting 
damages. E. H. Himmelwright, of Wichita, Kansas, 
owned an automobile—in fact, he was more than ordi- 
narily familiar with its operation, doing his own re- 
pair work. His neighbor, Hattie M. Baker, also had 
a car. One nice day Miss Baker ran her pretty little 
car, weighing about two tons, over Mr. Himmelwright’s 
anatomy, and, of course, the latter objected strenu- 
ously. He went so far as to sue her for damages. 
Somehow the judge heard of the plaintiff’s boasted 
familiarity with automobiles and promptly decided 
against him. He said that any man who knew as 
much about motor-cars as Himmelwright did ought to 
have sense enough to get out of their way in time; 
that such a man knew how difficult it sometimes is 





to stop a car on slippery pavement, and that if he, 


took the chance of being run over by his fair neigh- 
i he had no kick coming and could not collect a 
cent. 

If a horse is hit by an automobile, does it make 
any difference on which side the horse is struck? That 
18, as far as damages are concerned? In the opinion 
of a certain jury at Harville, Nebraska, it ‘made a 
whole lot of difference, and the way the jurors figured 
it out is as follows: A wagon is driven along the 
road; an automobile comes from behind; the chauffeur 
toots and toots and toots—but no response. Finally 
the driver of the horse and wagon waves his arm as a 
signal that he is turning out to let the car pass. In 
the next instant the horse is struck on the left side. 


If he had not turned to the left the rear of the wagon 
might have been struck, but never the left side of the 
horse. Therefore the chauffeur was let off scot free, 
the blame being placed entirely on the driver of the 
horse. 

One of the greatest troubles of the automobile dealer 
as well as the private owner is the prevalence of “ joy- 
riding.” While it is true that there is less of this 
kind of “ grafting” going on in the Fatherland than 
in the United States, the employer in the latter country 
has an advantage in that he can have the joy-rider 
arrested and punished for appropriating the car. 
Not so in the land of the Kaiser. There, if the 
chauffeur is smart enough to use his own oil and 
gasolene, he may use his master’s car without hin- 
drance of the police or fear of punishment—excepting 
dismissal from his employer. It seems that the Ger- 
man law specifies that something “ tangible” must 
have been stolen or used up in order to constitute a 
proper cause for prosecution. The deterioration of a 
motor-car is so indefinite, however, during a single 
“ joy-ride ”—providing no smash-up occurs—that a 
tangible loss cannot be sworn to by the employer. 
Wear and tear on tires and other parts, which amount 
to considerably more in aggregate than oil and gaso- 
lene, cannot be taken into consideration. The case is 


worse still where an electrie-car is concerned. Pro 
vided the chauffeur takes the current from a regu 
larly established charging station in the garage or at 
any other proper place, he cannot even be held re- 
sponsible for the amount of current he has consumed. 
The driver of an electric automobile, therefore, may 
go on a joy-ride at his master’s expense even as far 
as current is concerned, and still be free from prose- 
cution for larceny. The law only forbids the taking 
of electric current by means of a tapping device—it 
does not consider the current itself as something 
“tangible” that can be stolen. 

There are many more decisions similar to the ones 
cited which show the, so to say, extra-territorial posi 
tion occupied by the automobile in modern juris- 
prudence. Until the motor-car has adjusted itself to 
the existing laws, or vice versa, there will continue 
to arise situations which call for the exercise of a 
good deal of so-called “ horse-sense” in connection 
with the interpretation of purely legal points. And 
as the old school of judges and juries passes away and 
the new becomes more familiar with the matters per- 
taining to automobile driving and operating, the 
motor-car is bound to lose itself among the multitude 
of other modern inventions and improvements which 
go to make up the complex life of modern times. 























MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING BY MONORAIL 


THE ELECTRIC AERIAL MONORAIL WHICH CARRIES PASSENGERS TO A HEIGHT OF 9,250 FEET ABOVE SEA- 
LEVEL ON THE ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN, SWITZERLAND. THERE ARE TWO SETS OF CABLES, AND THE 
CARS, WHICH COUNTERBALANCE EACH OTHER, ARE ALWAYS PERPENDICULAR 
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SOR. ABEL AIS wrote in the early fifteen 
Bre. A generation later, little 
Willie Shake ‘speare might have read 
* him in the nursery, he id he happened 
to be translated ‘and imported into 
Stratford, and one can imagine how 
a) the future swan of Avon would have 
33 reveled in him. Michelangelo, h: ud 
= he known French as well as Rabelais 
knew It: i an, might have read the horrific adventures of 
Pantagruel in the serene, large days of his old age; he 
would have enjoyed the gigantic element, though he 
might have missed some of the humor. At any rate 
there we have Rabelais placed and dated between two 
giants. : 

The huge and genial Gargantua was no invention of his; 
he was a national Titan, something like Finn McColl, of 
Ireland, or that giant of our childhood, Robin A-bobin 
A-bilberry Ben, who ‘‘ate more victuals than three score 
men, 2 cow and a calf, and an ox and a half, a church and 
a steeple and all the good people; and then he declared 
that he hadn’t enough!” All-consuming giants fill a 
long-felt want in the human heart. The taste for them 
survives in our own time and land, though with less 
urbanity, as you may learn if you will read a Socialist’s 
description of Mr. Rockefeller. 

I think one of the most humorous things in the wild, 
raging, uproarious history of Gargantua is this descrip- 
tion of his childhood: 

‘Gargantua, from three years upwards unto five, was 
brought up and instructed in all convenient discipline, 
by the commandment 
of his father; and spent 
that time like the oth- 





his sheep and turn the hogs to the hay. He would 
beat the dogs before the ‘lion, put the plow before 
the oxen, and claw where it did not itch. By grip- 
ping all, he would hold fast nothing, and always ate 
this white bread first. He shod the geese, tickled him- 
self to make himself laugh, would scrape paper, _ 
parchment, then run away as hard as « could, 
would reckon without his host. He would beat the 
bushes without catching the birds, and thought that 
the moon was made of green cheese. He always looked 
a gift horse in the mouth. By robbing Peter he paid 
Paul; he kept the moon from the wolves, and was ready 
to catch larks if ever the heavens should fall. He did 
make of necessity virtue, of such bread such pottage, and 
cared as little for the peeled as the shaven. His father’s 
little dogs ate out of the dish with him, and he ate with 
them. And that he might play and sport himself after 
the manner of the other little children of the country, 
they made him a fair weather-jack of the wings of the 
windmill of Myrebalais.” 

That is, indeed, universal boy, and the same fine, 
prolific skill depicts Gargantua growing up into a symbol 
of universal man; much better natured, te it said, than 
the common run of mortality. 

Excellent, and of universal import, is the story of the 
great war which arose between Picrochola’s men and the 
people of Grangousier, Gargantua’s honored father, over 
the stealing of the cakes. The Italians should have read 
that before they laid hold of Tripoli. The Young Turks 
seem to have studied it, as they refuse to make restitu- 
tion for the property stolen from them, After doing 





er little children of the 
country, that is, in 
drinking, eating, and 
sleeping; in eating, 
slee ping, and drinking; 
and in slee sping, drink- 
ing, and eating. Still 
he wallowed and rolled 
up and down in the 
mire; he blurred and 
sullied his nose with 
dirt: he blotted and 
smutched his face with 
any kind of nasty 
stuff; he trod down 
his shoes in the heel; 
at the flies he did oft- 
entimes yawn, and ran 
very heartily after the 
butterflies, the empire 
whereof belonged to 
his father. He wiped 
his nose on his sleeve, 
and dabbled, paddled, 
and slobbered every- 
where. He would drink 
in his slipper, sharp- 
ened his teeth with a 
top, washed his hands 
in his broth,and 
combed his head with 
a bowl. He would sit 
down betwixt two 
stools, cover himself 
with a wet sack, and 
drink in eating of his 
soup. He did eat his 
cake sometimes with- 
out bread, would bite 
in laughing, and Jaugh 
in biting. He would 
hide himself in the 
water for fear of rain. 
He would strike  be- 
fore the iron was hot, 
would) blow in’ the 
dust till it filled his 
eves; be often in the 














dumps. He would flay 
the fox, say tHe Ape’s 
Paternoster, return te 
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deeds of valor in the fight, young Gargantua, feeling him- 
self somewhat dry, asked whether they could get him 
a lettuce salad. Now it happened that six pilgrims, who 
were coming from ‘Sebastian near Nantes, being afraid 
of the enemy, had hid themselves in the garden among 
the ce abbages and lettuces. Gargantua, hearing that 
there were good lettuces there, went forth himself, and 
brought in his hand what he thought good, and withal 
carried away the six pilgrims, who were in so great fear 
that they did not dare to speak or cough. As he wsa 
washing them, therefore, first at the fountain, the 
pilgrims said one to another, softly: “‘What shall we do? 
We are almost drowned here among those lettuces; shall 
we speak? But if we speak he will kill us for spies.” 
And as they were thus deliberating what to do, Gargantua 
- them with the lettuce into a platter of the house, as 
arge as the huge tun of the White Friars of the Cistercian 
order; which done, with oil, vinegar, and salt, he ate 
them up, to refresh himself ‘a little before supper, and 
had already taken in five of the pilgrims, the sixth being 
in the platter, totally hid under a lettuce, except his 
palmer’s staff that appeared, and nothing else. Which 
Grangousier, seeing, said to Gargantua, ‘I think that is 
the horn of a snail: do not eat it.” “Why not?” said 
Gargantua. They are good all this month’’; which he no 
sooner said, but, drawing up the staff, and therewith 
taking up the pilgrim, he ate him very well, then drank 
a terrible draught of excellent white wine. The pilgrims, 
thus gobbled up, made shift to save themselves as well 
as they could, by drawing their bodies out of the reach 
of the grinders of his teeth, but thought they had been 
thrown into the lowest dungeons of a prison. And when 
Gargantua gulped the great draught, they thought to 
have drowned in his mouth, and the flood of wine had 
almost carried them away into the gulf of his stomach. 
Nevertheless, skipping with their staves, as St. Michael’s 
palmers used to do, they sheltered themselves from the 
danger of that inundation under the banks of his teeth. 
But one of them by chance, groping or sounding the 
country with his staff, to try whether they were in safety 
or no, struck hard against the cleft of a hollow tooth, and 
hit the mandibulary nerve, which put Gargantua to very 
great pain, so that he began to ery in the rage that he 
felt. To ease himself, therefore, of his smarting ache 
he called for his tooth-pick, and, rubbing a young walnut- 
tree toward where they lay skulking, unnestled you my 
gentlemen pilgrims. ‘The six pilgrims, being thus 
miraculously escaped from imminent death, and that 
night lying in a lodge near unto Coudray, were greatly 
comforted in their miseries by one of their company who 
showed them that this adventure had been foretold by 
the Prophet David in the Psalms: ‘Then they had 
swallowed us up alive, when their wrath was kindled 
against us: then the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
stream had gone over our soul. Blessed be the Lord, 
who hath not given us a prey to their teeth. Our 
soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowler.” 

Which bit of genial irreverence brings us to another 
side of Rabelais—his courageous and outspoken protests 
against every form of religious, bigotry, narrowness, in- 
tolerance, persecution, hypocrisy. The great battle 
between the followers of Luther and Rome was raging 
fiercely, and each side was lighting the fagots for the 
other. To speak plainly was dangerous, and to keep 
silent was cowardly, Therefore, Rabelais again and 
again breaks forth in wild, copious, humorous, out- 
rageous denunciation, whic h shows that he was in 
reality a brave soldier in the war of liberation of human- 
itv. But he covers up his attack in such a whirlwind of 
burlesque buffoonery that no churchman could venture 
to prosecute him without drowning himself in a deluge 
of ridicule, even as those pilgrims were almost drowned 
in Gargantua’s prodigious draught of wine. But these 
attacks on entrenched bigotry and hypocrisy are not the 
motive of Rabelais’s books, they are mere incidents of the 
time and of his big, honest nature. He was really dis- 
burdening himself of a jolly, genial, sincere gospel of 
humane urbanity, embodied, ‘ane to the hilarious 
abundance and whimsicality of his spirit, in wildly 
grotesque fables and buffoonery ; and it was simply be- 

cause his genial soul came into concussion against in- 
tolerange that he turned aside from his main pur- 
pose of jovial fun-making, to attack the sneaks and 
knaves. 
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Motoring in Zero Weather 


SORT used to be the case, and that not 
Gere so very long ago, that the motor- 

\\ car was put in storage after the 
% first snow-storm and kept there un- 
5 til the ground was bare again. To- 
day the automobile gets no vaca- 
tion even in midwinter when the 
snows are deep. It does not matter 
what kind of a motor-car it is, 
whether of the luxurious closed variety or the open 
touring type—owners are learning that there are as 
many joys in winter motoring as in summer. Many 
have reached the perfectly sensible conclusion that 
winter is one of the best seasons for week-end motor 
trips or even more extended vacations awheel. With 
properly protected tires a good car will travel through 
deep snow. Under ordinary circumstances just as 
good progress can be made in the middle of January 
as in the middle of June. With wind-shields in front 
and side doors to keep out the swirkng blasts, and 
with warm coats and robes to cover the body, one may 
motor with the mereury below zero quite as com- 
fortably as when it is ninety degrees above—and the 
yesult will be far more healthful. 

There is no dust about winter motoring, and dust 
is one of the drawbacks when the roads are dry. 
Also winter air is the healthiest in the world when 
one can breathe it in comfort. Cold oxygen burns 
up all the ashes and clinkers in the human grate. 
The sting in the air is the highest of tonics. Motor- 
ing in winter over roads familiar in summer reveals 
a new world of beauty. The silence of the landscape 
makes the city’s accumulated load of noise slip from 
one’s shoulders at once and is a balm to tired nerves. 
The discomforts of winter motoring are mostly im- 
aginary, but even the drawbacks—or what delicate 
people would consider such—can be eliminated. The 
wind-shield and the side doors keep the wind from 
the body. The wind-shield is a necessity for cold- 
weather driving either on long or short journeys. 
Those now in use are not bulky or heavy and they 
are reasonable in price. They may be of leather and 
celluloid in combination over a light iron frame or 
of plate glass set into a suitable brass and wood 
structure. The folding forms are the best, as_ they 
may be raised and lowered to suit circumstances, 

The wind-shield is just as necessary for the pro- 
tection of the lungs as goggles are for the eyes. Doc- 
tors who have been investigating automobiling from 
a medical point of view say that the atmospheric 
pressure caused by the speed of the car and increased 
by a head wind exerts an important influence on the 
respiratory apparatus. If this increase in air press- 
ure is moderate it is beneficial, but if it is too 
great and teo long continued it is likely to work 
injury even to the healthiest of lungs. The wind- 
shield modifies and regulates this pressure so that it 
is never harmful. 
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By Steven D. Thatton 


When it comes to picking out suitable robes the 
motorist has an infinite variety to choose from. They 
run up the scale from the rubber and water-proof 
forms to the most expensive creations of fur. For 
every-day use the rubber robe with a good backing 
of a thick, warm fabric is excellent and is better 
than an all-cloth covering, as it -will keep out both 
cold and wet. The ideal thing of this sort, however, 
is a fur robe that is rubber-lined. In fair weather it 
may be used with the fur side out and in stormy 
seasons reversed. For those who drive the car there 
are combination robes whose lower part is_ like 
trouser legs. These incase the driver’s limbs com- 
pletely, but leave his feet free to manipulate the 
foot control levers without any danger of the edge 
of the robe getting tangled with them. 

In selecting garments for winter motoring it is 
well to remember that mere bulk does not always 
bring warmth or keep out the piercing cold. Heavy 
garments are tiring to wear and impede one’s move- 
ments. When one is riding at twenty or thirty miles 
an hour the penetrating powers of rain, snow, and 
cold winds are doubled and trebled. To keep these 
out most effectually a rubber-lined garment is the 
best. If it is cut after the pattern of the poncho 
of the South-Americans—without any button or hook 
fastenings, slipped on over the head, with neck and 
wrist bands of elastic rubber—it is the most effectual 
protection for automebiling in zero weather. Fur 
garments are warmest when worn with the fur side 


“next the body. 


For head-gear the cap is the best. Good thick 
cloth that is well fitted to the head keeps out the 
cold. The cap should be fitted with flaps that can 
be brought down over the neck and ears in severe 


weather. Helmets of knitted wool that fit closely are 
also good. For the hands mittens are better than 
gloves. They should be lined with either wool or 


fur and should have gauntlets of convenient length. 
Leather gaiters for the legs and ankies are also de- 
sirable. 

All these things are more or less necessary when one 
motors much in midwinter in an open car, which is 
the ideal way for hardy folk to do. If one wishes, 
however, that part of the car beneath the top can be 
inclosed and heated as effectively as one’s own house. 
This is done in several ways. The exhaust gases, for 
instance, may be used to warm the air which rises 
through a radiator and keeps the interior atmosphere 
of the car both warm and pure. Or a coil of piping 
may be installed under the footboards and arranged 
so that the hot water from the engine may keep the 
feet of the passengers comfortable. 

For those who live on the fringe of the town or in 
the more remote suburbs winter motoring is not only 
a pleasure, but a necessity. These tens of thousands 
of dweliers in the country are learning that the auto- 
mobile’s progress over snow or ice covered roads is 


rapid and certain and that the horse is far outclassed 
when compared in utility with the mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicle. When roads and pavements are slippery 
a horse’s shoes demand especial attention, and _ fre- 
quently the man in a hurry has to await the pleasure 
of a horseshoer. Nothing of this sort troubles the 
motorist. He slips the chains on his wheels and is 
off at his aceustomed rate of speed. If one drives 
carefully, even tire-chains are not necessary with broad 
tires. 

Wher chains are not available a less durable but 
almost as effective non-skidding device may be con- 
trived from a length of half or three-quarters inch 
manila rope. This may be wound spirally about the 
tire, but should be bound securely at every wheel- 
spoke to keep it from creeping. Then, of course, there 
are the various kinds of non-skidding tires that are 
studded with hardened steel rivets or corrugations of 
rubber. These also are very effective in winter 
traveling. 

The winter driver should be more than cautious. 
Brakes do not work as well on snowy or icy roads; 
obstacles, such as deep ruts, holes, stones, and such 
things, may be hidden so that they may wreck a 
rapidly driven car that comes in contact with them. 
The sharp frozen surface also grinds away the tires 
more rapidly. 

Other things that should be watched carefully are the 
oiling and cooling systems of the ear. There are sev- 
eral good anti-freezing compounds, but even if any of 
these is used the radiator should be covered with a 
robe whenever the engine is stopped in the open air 
if the weather is very cold. If the stop is short, it is 
better to keep the engine running. Gasoline vaporizes 
less readily at a low temperature and it is more dif- 
ficult to start the engine in bitter winter weather. In 
starting it may be necessary to inject a small quantity 
of gasoline into the cylinders. This will explode much 
sooner than the cold mixture. The vaporization of the 
fuel may be helped also by supplying heated air to 
the carbureter from the sleeve about the exhaust pipe. 

The lighter lubricating oils should be used in win- 
ter, because the thicker oils that flow freely in sum- 
mer are likely te harden in the small passages. If 
the owner’s garage is not heated he should drain the 
water from the radiator when he has finished using 
the car for the day. 

It only needs the use of such simple precautions as 
these to eliminate from winter motoring all its me 
chanical difficulties and to make it a delight. The 
silent, tireless car brings distant friends near together. 
It tempts people into the crisp, invigorating air and 
fills them with the joy of life. It gives one the di- 
gestion of a ten-year-old farmer’s lad and is one of 
the most important factors of modern life for keeping 
people well and happy during the season when there 
is a strong temptation to stay at home close to the 
fire. 
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FERS Aan took two kings—God rest them— 
ROSS EK to begin the feud at Ballyborrow; 
and it took Dennis O’Brien to end 
it. 1 am Dennis O’Brien! 

There are two stories how the 
trouble began. The O’Briens say 
that a King O’Brien killed a King 
> O'Toole, and the O’Tooles say that a 

st King O’Toole killed a King O’Brien. 
To me it seeme a a mighty small matter either way; 
but I was brought up out of the feud. An uncle 
borrowed me when I was eleven (being one of a fam- 
ily of eight and easy to spare) and took me away 
to Dublin; and I thought nothing of the quarrel ex- 
cept that it made Ballyborrow a mighty dull place to 
visit. For all the lady girls outside my own family 
were O’Tooles and I daren’t look at them with the 
tail of my eye. I had stayed away for a whole year 
after I was one-and-twenty; and then a message came 
from my old mother bidding me home post haste. 
I'ather O’Sullivan had a great legacy, she said, and 
he always kept a kindly thought of me and I’d better 
run down and see him before he’d finished giving 
away his money. So I went. 

A great man entirely was Father O’Sullivan, flow- 
ing over with humor and piety and learning. It’s not 
for me to say that he had a weakness, for barring a 
taste for the bottle there wasn’t a virtue that he’d 
missed; but if he had a failing it was for marrying 
off his flock. Many a time when a wedding was being 
spoiled for want of a portion he’d throw in a pig of 
his own. So he did a great business with the poor; 
but there hadn’t been a marriage of the quality in his 
church for years. The gentry of the neighborhood 
were all O’Briens or O’Tooles and they wouldn’t look 
at one another for a litter of pigs and the old sow 
thrown in. A great grief it was to the good old man, 
as he often told me. 

Three of my sisters came to drive me the nine miles 
from the station, and they all talked at once about 
the Father’s legacy, and how he was spreading it over 
the parish like butter on bread. He had built seven- 
teen cottages and forty hen-houses, and drained the 
marsh, and given a suit of clothes to every poor per- 
son in the village, and put a clock in the church. He 
wanted to set up an institute with tea-gardens and a 
museum for the gentry. It was himself that had the 
grand notions; but the O’Briens and the O’Tooles 
wouldn't agree to use the same building unless they 
had it weeks in turn. “ And what’s the good of an 
institute where you meet no men but your own?” 
my sisters said. 

While the girls were jabbering we passed a sweet, 
pretty maid walking by the side of the road. I'd 
have taken her for an angel if she hadn’t been want- 
ing wings. Big blue eyes she had like a dear baby, 
and sang to herself with a red mouth like a rose, and 
just touched the ground with her tiny feet as if it 
wasn’t good enough for her; and by the powers it 
wasn't! 

“ Holy St. 
such a dear!” 

My three sisters all screamed at once. 

“It’s Sheila O'Toole!” they cried and crossed them- 
selves, as if she was the evil one who tempted St. 
Anthony; which would have been bad luck for the 
saint, since he could never have taken his eyes from 
her, 

* Don't stare at her, 
flutter. 

* Faith and T won't,” 





Patrick!” I eried. “Was there ever 


Dennis,” they begged, all in a 


I promised, when we’d turned 
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the angle of the road and she was out 
of sight; and that was when I took it 
in my mind to end the feud. 

I called upon Father O’Sullivan the 
next morning and found the good man 
nigh distracted. 

“Did you ever see the like of this 
parish for contrariness, Dennis?” he 
said. “ Everything that the O’Briens 
want the O’Tooles don’t; and every- 
thing that the O’Briens don’t the 
O’Tooles do; and the good money’s 
burning a hole in my pocket to get out 
to them; and devil a bit do I know 
what to do. I was thinking to build 
them a grand hall, where they would 
meet and make friends and end the 
feud; but they won’t listen to me.” 

“You’re beginning at the wrong 
end, Father,’ I told him. “You 
should end the feud first and then 
they'll be erying for the hall to dance 
with each other in.” 

“ And how,” says he, very scornful, 
“am I to end the feud? You’ll be a 
clever man if you can tell me that, 
Dennis, my boy. There isn’t a penny 
of my legacy that I wouldn’t give to 
knock the quarrel on the head and kill 
it dead this instant.” 

“ Whist!” I cried. “ You can’t knock 
a thousand years’ quarrel on the head 
as if it was a rat. You must kill it 
by inches. Begin by making friends of 
two, Father dear.” 

“ Ah-h-h,” he says, smiling all over 
his old face. “* And who is the O’Toole, 
Dennis boy? I’d not be surprised if he 
was a lady.” 

“T’m thinking she isn’t an O’Toole 
at all.” 1 said, “* but an angel dropped 
out of Heaven. And caught hold of 
the skies and the sunshine as she 
dropped through. But. if she’s an 
O’Toole her name’s Sheila.” 














“ You’ve the eye for a pretty woman, 
Dennis,” he said. ‘“ How did you come 
to know her?” 

“T don’t,” I owned, “ but, please the 
saints, | mean to marry her.” 

The Father shook his head doubtfully when I said this. 

“It takes two to make a marriage,” he said; “and 
you'll tind it mighty hard to get the chance to per- 
suade her; and if you did it would have to be a run- 
away match. It’s myself that would run away with 
you and marry you. But it wouldn’t end the feud. 
I’m thinking that it would make worse blood than 
ever between the families.” 

“ Not if they agreed to it,” I disputed. 

“Not if pigs flew,” said he, holding up his hands. 

“T’ve a little invention for pig-flying,” says I. 

Then I told him my plan; and he clapped me on the 
back with a blow that I felt till bedtime. 

“It’s the great mind that you have entirely,” he 
cried, “ and we’ll make the pigs fly like crows.” 

That very evening Father O’Sullivan gave notice 
that all the quality were to meet him in the school- 
room on the afternoon of the morrow, and we went 
accordingly. There were about a hundred and fifty 
O’Briens and as many O’Tooles; and never a shindy 
between them, for the Father stood at the door with 
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“I’m the proudest man in Ireland,” I said 


his big stick to. see that all behaved. There wasn’t 
a soul in the parish could touch him in a scrimmage. 
When no one else could stop the fight at Thady 
O’Rourke’s wake, he. went in and did it; and there 
were near being wakes for half a dozen who crossed 
the Father. 

The O’Briens and the O’Tooles sat on opposite sides 
of the room, as they’d done for a thousand years. I 
chose a seat in a line with Sheila, but when I looked 
at her her face seemed to tilt up more and more— 
the sweet, pretty dear. I told myself that it was a 
good sign when a girl doesn’t turn her eyes to a man; 
but, being in love, reason was poor consolation to me. 

“ Well,” Father O’Sullivan began, “ there you are, 
my children. There are enough of you to last my time, 
I’m thinking; but I don’t know what my successor 
will do for a congregation. Forty-seven marriageable 
O’Briens and forty-three marriageable O’Tooles; and 
the church will soon come to an end so far as I can 
see. I’ll have to invite a regiment of soldiers here to 
court the girls and send the boys to Paris to find 
partners. Paris! You’ve traveled, Dennis, you scamp. 
When you were in Paris did you find more need to 
button your waistcoat to keep'your heart safe?” 

“Faith, your reverence,” I said, “ buttons are no 
use here. My heart’s slipped out through a button- 
hole; and I daren’t cross the aisle to chase it.” 

I laughed at the O’Toole girls on the other side of 
the aisle and some of them went near smiling at me, 
but my pretty dear kept her face tilted up to the 
ceiling. 

“ Ah,” said the old Father, “travel gives a man 
wit. And we’d better be laughing than crying. Well, 
my dears, I didn’t call you here to blame you, but 
what’s on top of one’s mind jumps out; and I’ve been 
thinking a deal lately of fine things that I’d do for 
the parish if it weren’t split in two. It’s the trouble 
that’s sent to humble me. Well, I know what I can 
do for the children that have sat upon my knee. And 
i haven’t kept one knee for the O’Tooles and the other 
for the O’Briens. I’ll share half of the remains of my 
legacy among the young folk; and that’s twenty-seven 
pounds apiece. And. perhaps that’s worth more than 
a wife or a husband.” 

The young people all rushed upon Father O’Sullivan 
to thank him. Some laughed and some nearly cried. 
Some of the girls hugged him. There had never been 
his like, they vowed, since St. Patrick- walked in the 
land; and the old folk nodded and rubbed their hands; 
and when their hearts were warm I stood up and made 
my proposal. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said, “and friends and 
enemies: Any of you could speak better than I, but 
I take the liberty because I believe you’d like to hear 
the thought that’s in my mind. The O’Briens and the 
O’Tooles have one point they agree in. They pay their 
foes with interest. . . . Don’t they pay their friends?” 

There was a great shout, and I caught Sheila’s eye 
on me for the first time. I could see she knew that 
wherever I began I’d be ending with her. 

“Well,” I said, “we owe Father O’Sullivan more 
than a bit of money—though that’s multiplied ten 
times by the kindness that gives it. We've been tak- 
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ing kindness from him all our lives. We pay our 
debts—O’Tooles and O’Briens. What are we going to 
do for the dear Father?” 

I waited for a long time; and then old white-haired 
Cormac O’Toole got up, leaning on a chair and making 
it tremble. 

“In this one thing,” he said, “ lm willing to take 
counsel with the O’Briens. They are our enemies by 
nature, but nature made them gentlemen and sports- 
men; and they will do fair by the Father.” 

My grandfather got up in turn, leaning on his stick. 

“And I am willing to take counsel with the 
O’Tooles,” he said; “and counsel with the O’Tooles 
is honorable counsel. Go on, Dennis, with what you’ve 
got in your mind.” 

“What I’ve got in my mind won’t please you,” L 
owned, “ but I’m not the man to speak for praise or 
hold my peace for fear. I’ve been brought up out of 
the quarrel, and I come here and see people that may 
be one family or the other, and I don’t know which; 
and sometimes I see some one that looks mighty easy 
to like.’ I caught Sheila’s eye for the edge of a 
second. “ And then I find it’s an O’Toole.” I sighed 
a tremendous sigh for her to hear. ‘“ And I don’t 
find that stop my liking. Well, this put an idea into 
my mind. Our quarrel is. what troubles the Father. 
He’s a reasonable man. He wouldn’t expect us to 
give up a thousand years’ disagreement between the 
families. But the families are reasonable, too. If 
there are one or two on either side that are willing 
to make friends, they won’t mind them being an ex- 
ception to prove the rule. , I’m willing to be an ex- 
ception to please the good Father; and ”—I looked at 
Sheila—“ to please myself.” 

My grandfather rose with a cackling old laugh. 

“The rule you prove, Dennis,” he said, “is that the 
O’Briens aren’t fools.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ who'll prove it for the O’Tooles?” 

Patrick O’Toole, the third youngest of the name, rose. 

“T will volunteer for the O’Tooles,” he declared. 

“It’s friends you and I will be, Patrick,” I said; 
* but more’s wanted to give the Father the dream of 
his life that he has often told me; to marry an O’Brien 
and an O’Toole in his own chapel. I’m hoping the 
ladies won’t be backward to volunteer if they’re asked. 
And, if I’ve the permission of the families, I’ll name 
one that I’d ask to take all a man’s heart and half his 
fortunes.” 

“ Tut, tut,” said the Father. ‘“ Spare their blushes, 
Dennis. I’ve a better plan than that if the families 
agree. Let every man who is willing to marry a lady 
of the other family write her name on a slip of paper 
that Ill give him, and let every girl who is willing to 
marry a man of the other family write his name. No 
one but myself shall know the names written unless 
any pair name each other. Those I will read out; 
and marry them as soon as I can get the licenses.” 

There was a discussion between old Cormac and my 
grandfather; and finally they said that they agreed 
generally, but they did not wish to be niggards in 
generosity to the Father; and they feared that if 
only those who were wishful to marry one of their 
enemies wrote a name there would be none on any 
paper but mine. So it must be an honorable under- 
standing that any one who was not pledged elsewhere, 
or hoping to be, should write a name; but if more than 
one pair selected each other there should be a lottery 
to settle which pair should be held to their choice, 
since it would only be a choice of evils, and none of 
the families—except my unprincipled self—would wish 
such a thing. 

This was agreed. The Father wrote out the slips 
with our names on top and a blank space underneath, 
and handed them around; and we wrote in the queer- 
est silence that ever you heard, with the boys and 
girls eying each other; but I never caught Sheila’s 
eyes, and my heart felt like lead for fear when the 
Father gathered the papers in. Then a buzz of talk 
began; and my sisters drove me nearly wild with their 
jabber, except Nora, and she sat as still as a statue. 
They had been careful to name people that they knew 
wouldn’t name them, they said—except Nora—and 
they didn’t believe that any would pair except Patrick 
O’Toole and Connie O’Brien the younger; and they had 
been expected to run away ‘anyhow, more shame to 
them. 

At last the Father stood up. There was a dead 
silence; and I felt like dropping for faintness, for I 
hadn’t caught my beauty’s eyes all the time. 
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“ There are three pairs,” he said. “ Garvin O”Loole, 
sen of Garvin, and Nora O’Brien;”—Garvin jumped 
across the benches and dropped on his knee and kissed 
my sister’s hand—* Patrick O’Toole, son of Patrick, and 
Connie O’Brien, daughter of Hugh;”—she gave him 
both her hands when he went to her—* Dennis O’Brien, 
son of Desmond, and Sheila O’Toole.” 

My heart began to swell like a balloon, and I seemed 
to tread air as I went to her. 

“Tra the proudest man in Ireland,” I said, and | 
kissed her little white hand. 

“And Ill be prouder!” cried Father O’Sullivan. 
“Three fine marriages.” 





“Sheila,” I begged—* Sheila, my heart ran away 
to you when I saw you first.” 

* I—don’t—know—you,” she said. She trembled 
like a leaf. 

“Give her a week to think it over,” the Father 
suggested. 

* Nonsense!”” old Cormac thundered. “Two pairs 
are enough.” 

“And a pair too many,” said my grandfather, 
thumping the floor with his stick. 

* You'll leave my heart broken in pieces, Sheila,” | 
said. 

* Choose,” growled old Cormac. 

















At last the Father stood up 


“No, no!” cried my grandfather and old Cormac 
O’Toole at once. “There is the lottery. Two pairs 
can escape if they wish.” ‘ 

“Connie and I do not wish to escape,” said Patrick 
O’Toole. ‘We have loved each other since we were 
children.” 

“Yes,” she said, bravely, though her face was rosy 
red. 

“Nora darling,” Garvin pleaded, offering her his 
arm, “you have been the dream of: my life since | 
came back from Cork these two years.” 

She hung her head, but she put her arm gently 
through his. 


She hesitated. Then she turned to Father O’Sul 
livan. 

“Must I choose now?” she asked. 

“ Yes, my dear,” he said; “ but ”’—he drew near and 
whispered in her pink ear—* there’s time to change 
your mind between now and marriage.” 

“T—I don’t think—he’ll let me,” she said. She 
smiled at me—and I learned the meaning of “ para- 
dise ” and drew her arm through mine. 

That was the beginning of the end of the feud at 
Ballyborrow. The end of the end came a year after- 
ward at the christening of Sheila’s son and mine, when 
both families attended, every living soul of them. 
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urial of John Paul Jones 


For six years the Commodore’s body has lain in a hallway-at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, 
awaiting action by Congress to provide for the erection of the chapel designed as a fitting tomb! 


UNDER a stairway, back in the hall, 
Waiting to hear his country’s call, 

Coffin’d in lead—a bundle of bones— 

Lies what is left of the great Paul Jones! 


Found in its tomb by the merest chance, 
Borne with acclaim from the land of France, 
Brought with the pride of a Nation’s guest 
To sleep forever in splendid rest! 


Here in the school where his trade is taught, 
Where the lads learn how a battle’s fought, 
And how a hero’s reward is paid : 
In promises broken ere they’re made! 


® 


First to the air he tossed the stars, 
The glorious flag with crimson bars— 
Who steer’d the Ranger across the sea, 
Beating the British to make us free. 


Deep ‘in his debt is this selfish land 

Which pays the bill with a grudging hand; 
So bear him back to the rough North Sea 
Where the chalk cliffs rise against the lea. 


B 


Red are the waves where the Richard sank 
Deep on the edge of the Dogger Bank: 
Here is a grave made ready to hand, 

Better and braver than one on land. 


A couple of shot, a canvas shroud, 
A little thunder of cannon loud: 
The thing is over; secure in Fame, 
He needs no stone to mark his name! 


Lucky the Captains who heard the hail 
And went to the depths in fight or gale, 
Never neglected back in a hall, 

Awaiting in vain their country’s call! 
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THE RADICAL REORGANIZATION OF THE MAGISTRATES’ COURTS IN NEW YORK CITY HAS ABOL- 
ISHED MANY ABUSES AND GIVEN THE PLAIN CITIZEN INCREASED HOPE OF FAIR DEALING 





Ye SON of the surest laugh-getters in 
bask ~~ 333 any farce is the stage presentation 


of a police court. The grotesque 
panie of the accused, the lordly im- 
portance of the policeman, the re- 
mote majesty of the judge, perched 
Wy fAason his high bench and deaf to 
S656 ee, a8 appeal, the weird antics of those 
os EPED whio really “run” the court superior 
to his eontrol—all these draw laugh after laugh from 
the spectators. From the moment the tired business 
man reads in his programme “Scene So-and-So, The 
Police Court,” until the curtain hides the rollicking 
roisterers in it, he gur- 
gles and chortles in his 


By William Inglis 


fulness in the Police Department, but served well 
enough when it had been refurbished. The preparation 
of books and cabinets of record, of new forms, and a 
thousand and one other details necessary under the 
new law which made it possible to keep in this central 
bureau a daily history of the transactions in all the 
magistrates’ courts in the city, was in itself a task 
of much labor and infinite detail. But Mr. McAdoo, 
with the adept aid of Chief Clerk Philip Bloch, brought 
order out of chaos and soon assembled the parts of an 
efficient machine. Thereby any person entitled to the 
information can scrutinize the record at 300 Mulberry 
Street and ascertain, from the issuing of the summons 





joy. And yet, until 
very recently, the citi- 
zen of New York. who 
for any reason—even 
the most technical 
violation of an ordin- 
ance—found himself in 
a police court, was in- 
volved in a quagmire 
quite as perilous and 
not one-hundredth as 
funny as the situation 
he had chuckled at on 
the stage. The change 
is so novel that it 
startles. 

Now that the re- 
organization of — the 
Board of City Magis- 
trates of the City of 
New York has been 
thoroughly effected, it 
is difficult to believe 
that until last year the 














whole scheme of ad- 
ministration of justice 
in the lowest criminal 
courts — pre-eminently 
‘he courts of the people—was a haphazard, chaotic 
jumble, the ten separate courts doing their work inde- 
pendently, under heavy disadvantages, both physical 
and moral, and with no headship or headquarters or 
central place of authority or of record. They were as 
separate from each other as the courts of New York 
and Texas. The new system of organization has al- 
ready shown such good results that an examination 
of its achievements is well worth the attention of any 
American who believes in equal justice for all men 
and the deliverance of unfortunate people from harsh 
and unjust burdens. 

Next to making bricks without straw, probably one 
of the hardest tasks in the world is to make brooms 
without straw; yet when this new broom was created 
by law to sweep away old wrongs there was no straw 
for it—that is, no appropriation for the carrying out 
of the new programme enacted into law. Fortunately 
the office of Chief City Magistrate just created was 
filled by a man who knew how to hustle for ways and 
means as well as how to organize. Mayor Gaynor ap- 
pointed to the position William McAdoo, noted long 
ago for the ability he displayed as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, and more recently as the Police Com- 
missioner of New York who inaugurated the Traffic 
Squad, which adds one-third to the transportation 
capacity of busy thoroughfares and guards the life and 
limb of the pedestrian on them, and who achieved 
excellent results by treating policemen as decent human 
beings. 

The new Chief City Magistrate found that no home 
had been appointed for the chief office of the Board of 
City Magistrates, but he borrowed the ancient and 
empty white marble building at 300 Mulberry Street 
that had served for years as police headquarters, and 
set up his office there. Furniture and fittings were 
improvised out of old stuff that had outlived its use- 


The crowded complaint room of the Domestic Relations Court 


or warrant to the final disposition of the case, every 
step ‘taken from the beginning to the end of any case. 
If an accused person is discharged, the reason is re- 
corded there. If he is held for indictment or sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment that is recorded, too. Or 
if, for any cause, the term of imprisonment is short- 


“ened, down goes the reason on the record. No more 


mysterious deliverances from “the Island,” with no 
trace of the law, or fact, or dark underground “ pull” 
that opened the barred cell doors. In this open record 
alone is a most potent aid to the honest and efficient 
administration of justice. 

And yet this is but one detail of many. Perhaps 
the best thing the new organization has done is the 
elimination of the “court squads” of police. These 
men, long in control, detailed perhaps for years to one 
court, became the real power behind the bench. In 
their hands, practically, was the administration of the 
high justice, the middle, and the low. The magistrates, 
serving but a few weeks at a time in any one court, 
knew but little of any district and its people. The 
“eourt squads ” knew all. The tyrannies, the abuses, 
the fruitful field of graft that vanished with the aboli- 
tion of the “ court squads” are too manifold to be 
recited here. In their places are civilian court attend- 
ants. Now the citizen who seeks the law’s relief in 
a magistrate’s court is no longer confronted by a sour- 
faced demigod in blue and brass who greets him with 
a growl of “whaddayawant?” or “ gobackthere!” or 
* judge’s-busy-’n’-can’t-see-ya!” Instead, he meets a 
civil attendant of civil demeanor. And, if any attend- 
ant fail in his duty, a complaint is received at 300 
Mulberry Street, and accuser and accused are con- 
fronted, and a thorough investigation made within the 
day. There is no divided authority and delay, as 
when a “court squad” man served in court, but was 
disciplined by the police authorities. Instead, the 


civilian court attendant is responsible instantly to the 
head of the court, and his exoneration or condemna- 
tion upon the determination of a complaint is swift 
and effective. Result: politeness and patience toward 
the public; also less cost to the taxpayer. 

Another vital improvement is the abolition of “ the 
bridge ” of the police court and its replacement by the 
proper appointments of the magistrate’s court. In 
the old days, only lately ended, the physical machinery 
of the court room was as primitive as in Hardkopig 
Pieter Stuyvesant’s time. Indeed, the mill of justice 
was a sort of whispering gallery in which those who 
had the ear of the court possessed infinite advantage 
over the poor devil haled to the bar. Imagine the 
conditions. In a long, dingy room with steel-fenced 
passageways leading to and from the district prison, 
a stout, high railing barred the spectators from the 
near presence of the court. The bench was_ perched 
on a high platform near the end of the room. On it 
sat the magistrate, harassed by the task of holding 
true the scales of justice in hundreds of cases, most 
of them sordid or squalid, but all of them involving 
the sacred rights of men and women. Before the bench 

yas “the bridge” upon which stood the complainant, 
the local lawyers, many of whom were veritable 
harpies, and several policemen. On the floor, two feet 
below and beyond the further side of “the bridge,” 
stood the accused at bar. What he had to say seldom 
reached the ear of the magistrate entire. As for the 
policemen on the bridge, only the Recording. Angel 
can tell how many times their whisper behind the hand 
to the judge has turned the scale against some friend- 
less creature or in favor of a miscreant with money 
or “ pull.” 

All this is a thing of the past. In every magis- 
trate’s court, as recently arranged under the modern 
law, “the bridge” has vanished. The accused is 
brought face te face with his accuser, who sits in a 
witness chair—as if they were in the Supreme Court 
itself. Every witness is distinctly seen and heard and 
can be cross-examined by the accused or his counsel. 
No more potent whispers behind the hand. 

And, speaking of counsel, would that the Muse her- 
self might sing the woes of the police court shysters 
since the new organization has been effected. Under 
the old régime the police, prison keepers, messengers, 
ete., were agents of these harpies.. The prisoner was 
bulldozed, terrorized, into engaging this or that law- 
yer. His last dollar was absorbed—or, if he had 
little money, his watch or jewelry would serve—by a 
system of blackmail that left the victim barely with 
the clothes he stood in. But now—observe: 


RULE III. 


“No person, other than an officer attached to this 
court shall be allowed to go in or near the detention 
pens. 

“No person, other than an officer, or clerks attached 
to these courts, complainants or defendants, or coun- 
sel accompanying or sent for by complainants or de- 
fendants, shall be allowed in the complaint room at 
any time. ; 

‘No person shall speak to another in the court room, 
halls, or rooms adjacent thereto, inquiring as to his or 
her. business, recommending lawyers, offering profes- 
sional cards, or proffering any kind of advice or in- 
struction.” : 

Comment on this drastic rule is ‘superfluous. 
Those who do not know what the old conditions 
were would not believe the most temperate description 
of them. Those who do know understand that no 
greater protection could be afforded to the unfortunate 
than this. 

There is no room on this page to give all the de- 
tails of the improvements effected by the new régime— 
of the really marvelous betterment, for example, that 
has followed the organization of the two separate night 
courts for men and for women and of the Domestic 
Kelations Court. Faults may exist. But one thing 
is certain—it is a long step upward from the old. 





























Old-fashioned police court now happily gone forever 
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Magistrate’s court, new style, witness and accused face to face 
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A PROBLEM THAT DEMANDS THE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION OF SOCIETY, 
NOT ONLY ON HUMANE GROUNDS, BUT AS A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


IN this article Mr. Sloss advocates the segregation 

of feeble-minded persons to prevent them from 
propagating their kind. The discovery that certain 
families of feeble-minded individuals have produced 
criminals and offenders against society in every genera- 
tion has led to the adoption of more radical measures 
in several States. But how would the genius fare— 
the Poe or Pascal—if all persons of abnormal men- 
tality were placed in asylums? Would the State gain 
or lose by holding the threat of imprisonment as a 
perpetual menace over the heads of all who did not 
conform to the ways of the mediocre? The subject is 
one that cannot be decided offhand. This article pre- 
sents the view of the believers in eugenics. 


N rural New Jersey, not long ago, a 
girl of seventeen came to do the 
housework of a worthy family. Her 
father was a drunken brute. Her 
mother was tuberculous, but had a 
degree of refinement. The girl had 
apparently inherited this refinement. 
She was also pretty. It was not 
long before the worthy family dis- 
charged her for good and sufficient cause, and she fled 
to the almshouse, where she gave birth to an illegiti- 
mate child. 

Good Samaritans subsequently gave her and her 
child a home in exchange for more housework. It 
soon became evident that her offense against society 
had been repeated. Her new employers were just 
people in the fear of God, and instead of casting her 
off they searched diligently and found the father of 
this second child. He proved to be a drunken epilep- 
tic of the neighborhood. Nevertheless, to free the 
child from the handicap of illegitimacy, the good 
people insisted that the pair should be married forth- 
with. They were, and in this wedlock a third child 
was born. Then this family of five obtained a home 
with an unmarried farmer in exchange for such work 
as they could do about his place. 

The benefactors of this young wife were beginning 
to feel that they had done very well by her when her 
fourth child was born. Her husband refused to ac- 
knowledge it. Again the good people interested them- 




















Weak-witted young men at the school in Vine- 
land. Aged seventeen and twenty-three, they 
have the mentality of boys ten years of age 


selves, and they managed to wring from the farmer 
the confession that the child was his. He was evi- 
dently fond of the mother, and her epileptic husband 
was strongly minded to put her away. The disagree- 
«ble situation seemed in a way providential to her 
good friends, as it enabled them to divorce the young 
Woman from’ an undesirable husband and to remarry 
her to one who, though also somewhat feeble-minded, 
was both willing and able to support her and her 
progeny. This was accordingly done, and of this 
second union four more children were born. 

Perhaps the reader feels that this sordid tale might 
better not have come to light. It would not have 
done so had not the first illegitimate offspring of this 
woman found its way into the training-school at Vine- 
land, New Jersey. Its pedigree was examined, and a 
further investigation disclosed the fact that every one 
of the mother’s eight children was feeble-minded like 
herself, and that she had four feeble-minded brothers 
and sisters who, like herself, had inherited the taint 
from feeble-minded parents. All of them, like herself, 
were married and had children. Most remarkable of 


By Robert Sloss 


all, the mental condition of the mother has been traced 
back definitely to its source in a feeble-minded, alco- 
holic great-great-grandfather. 

Furthermore, in the training-school at Vineland 
there are upward of four hundred feeble-minded 
children, and the heredity of two-thirds of them has 
been traced back with similarly illuminating results. 

It is startling to find how very new is this form of 
research. Three-quarters of the nineteenth century 
had passed before anybody thought of it. Then R. I. 
Dugdale, in visiting jails for the New York State 
Prison Association, noticed that in some localities 
prisoners with the same family name recurred with 
surprising frequency. Following this clue, he traced 
backward their lineage, and after some years of 
painstaking work he plotted a series of charts tracing 
all these criminals and many more to a single pro- 
genitor born between 1720 and 1740. - 

In a modest volume Dugdale published the results 
of his investigation, showing that this one feeble- 
minded man’s descendants had achieved an appalling 
record for crime, debauchery, and pauperism. Pauper- 
ism in this family was eight times as common as 
among the rest of the population, and in seventy-five 
years the delinquents and dependents belonging to 
this one degenerate stock had cost the State of New 
York $1,200,000. 

Such was the first significant hint of how advisable 
it is for a State to put the care of its feeble-minded 
upon a business basis. A voluminous literature upon 
the Dugdale discovery beran to appear. But society 
is slow to apply the scientific method to itself. Dug- 
dale’s book went out of print. His charts were lost in 
the dusty archives of the New York State Prison Asso- 
ciation. The nineteenth century waned away with- 
out a flicker of popular interest in the subject to 
which he had made so momentous a contribution. The 
first deeade of the twentieth century is gone, and in- 
telligent agitation for a business-like attitude by the 
State in this matter is only just beginning. 

Recently interest was sharply awakened by the re- 
discovery of the original Dugdale charts, mislaid for 
more than thirty years. The search that unearthed 
them was made at*the instigation of the Carnegie In- 
stitute. As the charts contain true names of the 
families investigated by Dugdale, the institute hopes 
to trace them down to date and show how much more 
this one feeble-minded stock has cost a State during 
the past forty years. 

Meanwhile a professor of the University of Berne, 
Switzerland, has traced the heredity of a family de- 
scended from a woman who for almost the entire latter 
half of the eighteenth century had been “a thief, a 
drunkard, a tramp.” Of her 834 descendants 707 have 
been traced from youth to old age. Of these, 106 were 
born out of wedlock, 142 were beggars, and 64 more 
lived on charity. Among the women 181 lived loose 
lives. There have been 76 convicts in the family and 
7 murderers. And this stock also has cost its govern- 
ment during seventy-five years no less than $1,250,000. 

There is more evidence, but the need of the moment 
is not more evidence, but more enlightened public 
spirit. Many still look upon the village drunkard, the 
village idiot, the half-witted bound girl, with indul- 
gent tolerance. If the reader wishes to understand 
what a menace to society all these are, let him read 
R. L. Dugdale’s thin little volume, The Jukes. 

Had that book been read, as it could have been, by 
the good folks in New Jersey that interested them- 
selves in the woman above mentioned, and had they 
known of her feeble-minded ancestry, they might have 
avoided the mistake of marrying her to two feeble- 
minded husbands in order to legitimatize the seven of 
her feeble-minded children that are still at large. They 
might, perhaps, have seen the tremendous significance 
of the fact that the birth-rate among the feeble-minded 
is twice as rapid as among normal persons. The 
tainted blood of the single degenerate ancestor of the 
Jukes during seventy-five years ramified into forty-five 
branches and produced nearly a thousand defectives 
and delinquents that became charges upon society. 

A striking modern instance of this was discovered 
during the investigation of the heredity of feeble- 
minded twin boys now in the training-school at Vine- 
land. Their father was found to be of good family. 
His four sisters, one his twin, were all normal. Being 
the only surviving boy, he himself had been thoroughly 
spoiled in his bringing up, and toward maturity he 
took to drinking and began to degenerate. He mar- 
ried first a normal woman and they had two normal 
children; for his second wife he took a feeble-minded 
woman out of the poorhouse. For a time his superior 
ancestry predominated. Her first child was normal; 
her second died in infaney; her third was normal; but 
her fourth was fteble-minded. The man had by this 
time sunk so low that for his third wife he chose a 
prostitute. She already had _ three feeble-minded 
illegitimate children, and she bore him three more of 
the same strain, two of whom are the twins at Vine- 
land. It was subsequently discovered that this 
mother came of a feeble-minded stock of which 319 
members have been investigated: Only 42 of them 
were found normal and 119 are feeble-minded. 

With such examples, and there are many of them, 
showing the down-dragging effect of miscegenation 
with the feeble-minded, there remains to-day no 
slightest. exeuse for the folly of mingling defectives 
with normal persons in our almshouses, our reforma- 
tories, and, worst of all, in our public schools. The 
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advantages of segregation of the abnormal classes, of 
which the feeble-minded are the most familiar, are 
obvious, and the specialists are calling loudly for in- 
stitutions in which to put them. Still more loudly 
are they calling attention to the fact that a large pro- 
portion of these abnormals may have their condition 
ameliorated by education, provided they are caught 
young enough. 

For this purpose education in the publie schools is 
worse than useless. You may think you are perfectly 
competent to detect a feeble-minded child. Probably 
you are, if he or she presents an aggravated case of 
this malady. There remains what the specialists call 
“borderland ” states, where the subject, because of 
some hereditary taint, slight, perhaps, or even because 

















A girl aged twenty-two with the 
mentality of a child of nine years 


of some unfavorable environment, is on the verge of 
habits that, unless strongly counteracted by a special 
environment and training, will result at maturity in 
a condition permanently inimical to society. 

Even medical inspection as at present constituted in 
our public schools is inadequate to detect and remedy 
these borderland states. Consider the case of Albert. 
He is a large, strong boy of seventeen. His physical 
development is about normal for his age. He talks 
fluently, reads well, and writes a good, flowing busi- 
ness hand. In a good many business houses it would 
be rather easy for Albert to get a position on the 
ordinary tests that are applied to youths. But he 
could not keep it. He had been through the seventh 
grade in the Philadelphia public schools, and his 
teachers considered him ready to be promoted to the 
eighth grade. He uses large words and many of 
them. He talks about nouns and phrases and that 
sort of thing. But his parents noticed that, at the 
age of seventeen, Albert did not know enough to take 
care of himself when alone in the city, and they sent 
him to the training-school at Vineland, where he came 
very near passing all the tests of mentality given him 
till he came to that of the Binet form-board. This 
consists in placing certain formed pegs in the holes 
which fit them. A boy of Albert’s age should have 
done it the first time in about fifteen seconds. It took 
him forty-eight seconds, and he gave himself away 
badly by repeatedly trying the oval peg in the oblong 
hole, the square in the hole for the cross, and the 
diamond in the hole for the triangle. This test shows 
more quickly than any other the mental status of a 
child, and, all things considered, the training-school 
was obliged to put down seventeen-year-old Albert as 
of a mental status of nine years. 

Albert is but one of many exemplars of the border- 
land states that still puzzle specialists. ‘“‘ We do not 
know half enough about this borderland business yet,” 
said Dr. George M: Parker, Medical Examiner of the 
New York State Prison Association, “ but if we knew 
it all and could immediately get passed laws enabling 
us to commit to institutions both adult and infant 
abnormals, we would have no proper institutions ready 
to receive them. Dr. Henry H. Goddard. of the Vine- 
land school, who is doing research work along this 
line in the United States, estimates that sixty-five per 
cent. of those with a feeble-minded heredity prove in- 
educable. 
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WINTER HOLIDAY RESORTS 


Ecypr.—A famous resort not far from the Desert 
of Sahara, once much affected by eminent Romans as a 
suitable spot for week-end visits. -Of some historical 
importance, having been the birth-place of the famous 
statesman Moses, who was also the author of several 
works of considerable literary value; as well as the 
home of Cleopatra, a lady renowned for her beauty and 
unusual needle-work. It is located near the River Nile, 
and is not far from the Suez Canal. It is inhabited 
largely by English soldiers and American tourists, 
with a few Egyptians and Pyramids still remaining 
to give it atmosphere. Its climate is salubrious, and 
its breezes are said to send the tired home filled with 
grit. It has heen a favorite resort from time to time 
of such distinguished persons as Julius Cesar, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, Lord Kitchener, and Colonel Roose- 
velt, who feund in its famous Sphinx a listener of un- 
equalled concentration and gratifying receptivity, with 
an unusual capacity for respecting confidences reposed 
in her waiting ears. The best part of Egypt, like the 
best part of many other ancient aristocracies, is said 
to be underground, but modern science is gradually 
overcoming this objection, and by use of shovel, spade, 
and pick, is revealiug whole layers of civilizations 
lying on top of one another like buckwheat cakes upon 
a New-England breakfast platter. For years Egypt 
has been the chief source of supply for the world’s 
stock of mummies, some of the finest specimens of 
these products now in the British Museum and else- 
where having come from the undertaking establish- 
ments of her leading embalmers. The Nile furnishes 
excellent fishing for those in search of crocodile, Afri- 
can pickaninnies in plentiful supply being used for 
bait, while those devoted to the joys of the chase find 
great delight in hunting bargains in the innumerable 
hazars to be found in Egyptian cities. Dress is not 
insisted upon in Egypt, a cork helmet, a parasol, and 
a linen-duster to be put on over one’s fur overcoat 
being all that is really required for the comfort of 
the visitor. The hotels are comfortable, and in the 
less frequented section there are said to be caravan- 
saries that are free from insects on alternate Thurs- 
days in February every third Leap-Year. 


THE PROUD PRINCESS 

“No,” said the haughty Boola-Boola, daughter of 
the King of the Cannibal Islands, as she arrayed her- 
self in her necklace of missionary’s teeth, and a nice, 
fresh smile, “these dressmakers of London, Paris, and 
New York have nothing on me!” 

And with her eyes beaming with happiness she 
swept regally into the ball-room, 


WHAT TO DO WITH LAST YEAR’S CAR 

Tue rear seats of the tonneau, sawed off and 
placed in a dimly-lit corner of your drawing-room, 
will make an excellent divan suited for smoking or 
the preliminaries of a ‘courtship. 

The tires of the hind-wheels painted white and in- 
seribed with the name of your yacht will, if kept in 
a perpetual state of inflation, serve nicely for a pair 
of life-preservers, provided all the punctures have 
been carefully soldered from the inside before using. 

The polished brass rail of a last year’s car, when 
handsomely silver-plated, or neatly nickeled, can be 
serewed upon ‘your bath-room wall, making an excel- 
lent towel-rack, or, if placed over the tub, a_first- 
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EXCITED BYSTANDER (to inexperienced autoist whose machine is running away): QUICK, MAN! PULL THE 
—ER—Y’KNOW, AND PUT YOUR FOOT ON THE WHAT-D’YE-CALL-IT, AND GIVE THE THINGUMMY A TURN. 


class steadying bar to prevent accidents in case you 
inadvertently step on the soap. 
An additional use for this rail in a family in which 

















HUBBY: I MUST TAKE HIM TO THE BLACKSMITH. 
HE NEEDS NEW SHOES, 

WIFIFE: Can’r You NAVE THE OLD ONES SOLED AND 
HEELED? ‘THE UPPERS LOOK PERFECTLY GOOD. 


there are twin babies is to fasten it on a hinge on 
one side of the baby-carriage with a padlock on the 
other, so that it will swing directly over the infants’ 
stomachs and keep them from falling out. The rail, 
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AT LAST—A SAIL IN SIGHT! 


being made of metal, will be found vastly more 
hygienic than a trunk-strap. 

The red-light lanterns at the end of your car, suit- 
ably polished and trimmed with fringes made of 
glass beads, hung by means of three brass chains 
from the ceiling, will give a fine effect of a Moorish 
lamp for a Turkish cozy corner in a French flat. 

The glass wind-shield at the front, when removed 
from the dash-board and set in a fixed position in the 
front wall of ‘your house, will make a most attractive 
view window. broadening your outlook, and letting in 
no end of sunshine. 

The leather covering of your hood-topped car, if 
cut down into overalls and raincoats for’ the 
children, will save you the expense of buying water- 
proof garments to protect them from the weather. 

The gasolene smell of your last year’s ear, if 
caught young and either bottled or stored up in a 
cedar-chest, will preserve your furs and woolen gar- 
ments from the depredations of hungry moths. 


AMARANTHA’S WOOING 

Sue staggered slightly as he entered the drawing- 
room, and Postlethwaite, with the shadow of a frown 
on his face, paused. In a moment she had fallen to 
her knees, and as he glanced at her Postlethwaite was 
deeply embarrassed at the look of appeal in her eyes. 
Might she not have spared him this? She was as fa- 
miliar as he with the impossibility of it all, and it 
was distinctly unfair to give him the pain of refusing. 

* George!” she pleaded, holding out her arms toward 
him imploringly. “Can you refuse me? Please—O 
George—” 

“You know that I am engaged to another, Amaran- 
tha,” he faltered. “And to your best friend. You 
might have spared me—” 

“Spared you?” she cried. “ Engaged to another? 
Of course I know it—” 

“ And yet you ask me to—” he began. - 

“T merely ask you to help me up on my feet again,” 
she answered, coldly. “This hobble-skirt binds me 
like a rope.” 





NO SALE 

“Hitt work?” replied the demonstrator, after 
Stiggins had inspected the new car carefully. “ Hill 
work? Why that’s our strong point, Mr. Stiggins. 
This car can climb a tree.” 

“Ha! hum!” demurred Stiggins. “Then I guess 
I'll look elsewhere. I never saw a car yet that climbed 
trees that was any good afterward.” 


A TACTFUL REQUEST 
DospsBLEIGH was a confirmed borrower, and, what 
was worse, he seldom returned the borrowed articles. 
He had held on to Whibley’s umbrella, for instance, 
for nearly a year. 


“And I’m blest if I know how I am ever going to. 


get it back,” said Whibley. 

“ Easy,” said Hickenlooper. “Call a messenger 
and send Dobbleigh this note.” 

And he scribbled off the following: “ Dear Dobb- 
leigh: If you can spare it I’d like to borrow that 
umbrella of mine for a couple of days. Can you 
oblige me?” 


DEDUCTIVE REASONING 
THE car labored heavily over wet and deeply-scarred 
roads. 
“ Have you any idea where we are?” asked Blinks. 
“No,” said Garraway, “though the roads suggest 
we are near either Waterville or Rutland—I don’t 
know which.” 


AN APPROPRIATE TESTIMONIAL 
“] SEE somebody has suggested the possibility of 
erecting a statue to the inventor of rubber tires,” said 
Whirtleberry. 
“Good,” said Gummiton, “I suppose from the 
general behavior of the tires it’ll be a bust?” 
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THREE OF THE RUSSIAN DANCERS AT THE WINTER GARDEN 




















Chapine in “‘ The Rose of Panama,” at Daly’s Theater 

















The cabaret scene in ‘‘Over the River,” the new Eddie Foy show at the Globe Theater 
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By Franklin Escher 


LOW MONEY AND THE MARKET 


Ff you were to call up a money- 
pe | k 






him that you had a lot of good stocks 
Pe and bonds on which you wanted to 
#95) borrow some money for two or three 
Ni months, the chances are that within 
=) live minutes he could find not one 
set but several banks willing to lend 

“ you as much as you wanted and at 
less than three per cent. If your stocks and bonds were 
of the “right” kind, indeed, these banks would not 
only be willing but positively anxious to lend you the 
money—the more you asked for the better. That is 
the way the money-market, that department of it. 
at any rate, is at present. If you wanted to borrow 
on your personal note or if you wanted money to put 
up a new building you might find conditions different. 
But for the man who has good securities to offer as 
collateral there is at present available an unlimited sup- 
ply of money and on the easiest possible terms. The 
banks are fairly forcing money upon their customers. 

A statement of what has brought about this condi- 
tion would make interesting reading, but what is past 
is past. and from the investor’s standpoint what counts 
is not cause but effect. So far as cause is concerned, 
let it be suflicient to say that slackening trade and 
stagnant speculation are primarily responsible for the 
present great accumulation of cash. What made trade 
slacken is another story, a long story. Whatever it 
was, business is on a basis which has allowed of the 
release of very large amounts of money; and_ this 
money, as always happens at such times, has gravi- 
tated to New York and piled up in the banks. That 
is the actual condition of things.” Speculation as to its 
cause is a far less profitable way of spending one’s 
time than attempting to figure out in what the exist- 
ence of such a condition may reasonably be expected 
to result. 

In the first place. with regard to its effect on bond 
prices, it is the bond-market of which one naturally 
thinks first when the question comes up as to the 
influence of low money-rates on the market for securi- 
ties. How are bonds likely to be affected by the pre- 
vailing ease in money and the practical certainty 
that money is going to remain easy for some time 
to come? 

‘To get a clear idea of what influence present money 
conditions are likely te exert on the price of bonds, it 
is necessary to understand what happens in the bond- 
market whenever money rates get down to a low 
level. From three sources a very considerable buy- 
ing movement is likely to be developed. In the first 
place, there are the banks and trust companies and 
other fiduciary institutions, which, when money-rates 
get so low as to make direct loaning unprofitable, put 
a good part of their money into bonds. In the next 
place, there are the investment houses to whom the 
ability to borrow money cheaply is always a strong 
incentive to “carry” bonds in order to distribute 
them to their customers. And then, thirdly, there 
are the many capitalists, large and small, who are 
always on the lookout for a chance to buy good bonds 
with money borrowed at a rate lower than the in- 
come they can obtain from the bonds. 

The strength of the buying thus developed being 
what determines the effect on the bond-market of a 
period of cheap money, it is worth while to try to 
make some sort of an estimate of what may be ex- 
pected from each of these three directions. 

Low money rates and difficulty in putting out 
funds advantageously may cause a_ considerable 
further buying of bonds by banks and trust com- 
panies, but from the figures of the Comptroller’s 
last report it is impossible to escape the conclusion 


om 


that the banks are already pretty heavily loaded up. 
A year ago the “ bonds, securities, ete.,” held by the 
country’s national banks amounted to $884,000,000. 
They stand to-day at $1,026.000.000, an increase of 
$142,000,000. And that, of course, is only for the 
national banks; were a similar compilation for the 
State banks and trust companies available, it would 
in all probability show an even greater increase. 
There is no getting away from the fact that the 
money-lending institutions have already bought bonds 
on an extremely large scale. 

Purchases from the second source mentioned, the 
bond-distributing houses, is, too, likely to be greatly 
restricted unless there develops a better absorptive 
demand on the part of the general investment-buy- 
ing public than has so far been in evidence. It is 
quite true that when these investment-houses find 
that they can get all the money they want at low 
rates they are apt to be disposed to “ carry” a large 
supply of bonds, even if the demand from their clients 
is not particularly brisk. But with investment con- 
ditions as they are at present, it is somewhat of a 
question how great an amount of bonds these dis- 
tributing-houses will be willing to take on, even 
under the stimulus of “ carrying charges ” lower than 
the yield obtainable from the bonds they are carrying. 

Purchases originating from the third source are 
apt to be far more important. The banks have done 
a good proportion of their buying already and the 
bond-houses show no particular eagerness to increase 
their holdings; but buying of bonds with borrowed 
money for the purpose of making on the interest rate 
is going on on a large scale and all the time in- 
creasing in volume. Operations of this sort, formerly, 
were undertaken only by men of large means and 
strong banking connections, but are nowadays being 
carried on by thousands of people all over the coun- 
try. A man finds, we will say, that on the security 
of good bonds he can borrow meney for sixty days 
at 2% per cent. With that money he can turn 
around and buy bonds of the very best grade netting 
him well above 4 per cent., putting up these bonds 
as security. The bank will not, of course, lend. him 
the full face value of the bonds, but on security of 
this class will lend him so nearly the total amount 
required that he can make practically the whole dif- 
ference between the 21% per cent. interest he pays 
and the 4 per cent. interest he gets. That is, assum- 
ing that the bonds do not move in price. If, when 
he comes to sell out and pay off his loan, the bonds 
have appreciated in price, he makes just that much 
more. And as to the other side of the picture, it 
must be remembered that the bonds can decline 1¥, 
points in price (a substantial amount in this kind 
of security) without the operator’s losing anything 
more than a profit he would otherwise kave made. 

From these three sources (banks, investment- 
houses, and capitalists) the present low range of 
money-rates is sure to start a certain amount of 
bond-buying—not perhaps on the same scale as such 
buying has on various occasions in the past been 
started by cheap money, yet, nevertheless, of con- 
siderable extent. But, while it is true that this buy- 
ing is certain to stimulate bond prices while it is 
going on, the cautious investor will not lose sight 
of the fact that it is decidedly temporary in charac- 
ter and bound, at no very distant date, to be fol- 
lowed by an equal amount of selling. It is all very 
well for bond prices to go up because the banks are 
buying or because some group of capitalists figure 
the opportunity favorable for “carrying” bonds for 
a while, but there is nothing permanent about this 
sort of absorption. The bank doesn’t intend to hold 
the bonds beyond the time when drawing interest 


from them is the most profitable way of using its 
money. ‘The capitalist will soon enough sell out 
when the money he is using costs him more than the 
income he gets from the bonds. What has happened 
is not really absorption at all, but merely a_ tem- 
porary reduction in floating supply. 

So much for the bond-market. Let us turn now 
to the market for shares and see how that is likely 
to be affected by what the -fmancial writers are 
pleased to call the “ plethora of loanable funds.” As 
every one who understands the least thing about 
Wall. Street knows, in the making of markets a 
plentiful supply of money and at low rates is a con- 
sideration of the greatest importance. We have 
come to a time when we have the supply and the low 
rates. In the face of such a condition, can the market 
remain in its present semi-comatose state, or may the 
ease and plentifulness of money be. relied upon to 
stimulate it into activity? 

There is no doubt that the existence of a large 
fund of banking-capital available at low rates of in- 
terest is an incentive to “start something” in the 
stock-market But it is a good deal of a question 
whether the mere fact that the money needed to run 
a campaign is available will result in any campaign 
being undertaken at the present time. Were the 
industrial outlook clearer than it is and were there 
no Presidential election ahead, it might well be that 
the ease with which money can be borrowed might 
lead to the taking of the market in hand and the 
systematic advancement of stock prices. But with 
the publie’s attitude toward the market as it is, it 
does not seem probable that this will be done. What 
end would be accomplished? Supposing that, avail- 
ing themselves of the present great supplies of bank- 
-apital, one pool or a number of pools should get to 
work in the market and put up prices, to whom 
would they be able to sell? The putting-up-prices 
part of it would probably be easy enough. It would 
be when it came to finding some. one to take the 
stocks off their hands at the higher levels that the 
rub would come. 

There have been other times, it may be objected, 
when a rise in prices engineered on the strength of 
cheap money has had the effect of strongly stimu- 
lating public interest in the stock-market and creat- 
ing a class of buyers willing to take over stocks at 
higher levels. That is quite true, and it is possible 
that were a good, lively market to be started now 
the public would get interested and come in. But 
market-making is an expensive sort of amusement 
and is seldom indulged in on the strength of “ possi- 
bilities.” By the exercise of sufficient leverage 
prices can be made to go up, but the application of 
that leverage is a highly expensive process. There 
is, moreover, to be considered the fact that if any- 
thing goes wrong with the plans for developing buy- 
ing power at the higher level, those responsible for 
the rise in prices are apt to be “landed” with a 
heavy load of stocks. And with the political and 
industrial outlook as it is there is plenty of chance 
for these plans to go wrong—so much chance, in- 
deed, that no one is likely to get over-enthusiastic 
over the proposition of running up the market on 
borrowed money. 

But while there seems little likelihood of a bull 
market in stocks as a result of current money condi- 
tions, the present ease in rates is undoubtedly a 
strong sustaining influence on stock prices. With the 
outlook as it is, the gpportunity to borrow money 
at low rates is not likely to be made the occasion for 
a demonstration in the stock-market; but, on the 
other hand, neither is any extensive liquidating move- 
ment likely to take place. 
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A ONE-PIECE FIRE-DEPARTMENT 


THIS MACHINE, WHICH HAS JUST BEEN BUILT FOR THE NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT, CONSISTS OF A COMBINATION OF CHEMICAL HOSE- 
WAGON AND PUMP. IT HAS A SPEED CAPACITY OF 30 MILES AN HOUR, CAN PUMP 650 GALLONS A MINUTE, AND WILL CARRY 15 FIREMEN 
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The Genesis of Crystals 

A STONE is easily distinguished from a 
vegetable or from a mammal, but as the 
confines of the inorganic and organic 
realms are approached the properties of 
the organie and the inorganic show close 
analogies. If the analysis is carried very 
far there is a striking similarity between 
the vital phenomena of the very inferior 
organisms and the activity of crystals 
subjected to certain conditions. For that 
reason several authors have considered the 
crystal as a complex molecular aggregate 
of chemical constitution and of determined 
physical structure, capable of reacting on 
its surroundings and drawing from them 
the elements necessary to its growth. De- 
fined in that way, every crystal constitutes 
an organism by the right claimed by the 
cell, 

Like an animal or a plant, the crystal 
maintains its morphological integrity: if 
artificially separated from it, it regains 
possession of it if plunged into its mother- 
source and given a chance to make up for 
its loss and heal its wounds. 

An alum crystal ceased its work of 
growing when a crevice of infinitely small 
extent appeared on its surface and did 
not resume its growth until it had com- 
pletely cured its wound and was able to 
continue the growth of an unbroken super- 
ficies. The case seemed to be similar to 
the regeneration accomplished by crusta- 
ceans that have lost a member by ampu- 
tation. 

If the formation of crystals in a satu- 
rated solution is observed with a micro- 
scope or strong lens a sort of reproduc- 
tion, as by the budding of the structure, 
One close student saw crystals 
divide themselves in fractions and then 
restore themselves to their original, form. 
The case was one of assimilation aeccom- 
plished amid a wealth of nutritive matter: 
In the world of erystals, as in the world 
of organized beings, the environment. in- 
fluences growth; and the strength and 
speed of growth depend upon the tem- 
perature, the abundance of nutritive ele- 
ments, and the presence of foreign sub- 
stances. The part given to the foreign 
substances is a strange one. While they 
do not enter the crystalline mass, they 
play so large a part in the crystallization 
that infinitesimal traces of their different 
bodies are found profoundly altering the 


GRAND TO LIVE 


And the Last Laugh is Always the Best. 


is seen. 








“Six months ago I would have laughed 
at the idea that there could be anything 
better for a table beverage than coffee,” 
writes an Ohio woman, “now I laugh to 
know there is. 

“Since childhood I drank coffee freely, 
as did the other members of the family. 
The result was a puny, sickly girl; and as 
I grew into womanhood I did not gain in 
health, but was afflicted with heart trouble, 
a weak and disordered stomach, wrecked 
nerves, and a general breaking down, ‘till 
last. winter, at the age of 38, I seemed to be 
on the verge of consumption. 

“My friends greeted me with ‘How bad 
you look! What a terrible color!’ and this 
was not very comforting: 

“The doctors and patent medicines did 
me absolutely no good. I was thoroughly 
discouraged. ; 

“Then I gave up coffee and commenced 
Postum. ‘At first I didn’t like it, but after 
a few trials and following the directions 
exactly, it was grand. It was refreshing 
and satisfying. In a couple of weeks I 
noticed a great change. 

“T became stronger, my brain grew 
clearer, I was not troubled with forgetful- 
ness as in coffee times, my power of endur- 
ance was more than doubled. 

“The heart trouble and indigestion disap- 
peared and my nevres became steady and 
strong. 

“T began to take an interest in things 
about me. Housework and home-making 
became a pleasure. My friends have mar- 
veled at the change and when they enquire 
what brought it about I answer ‘Postum, 
and nothing else in the world.’” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 
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normal form of the crystal. The sub- 
stances which exercise such powerful 
action are, in their way, similar to the 
ferments indispensable in certain forms of 
vitalization. On the other hand, the varia- 
tions of environment bring about concom- 
itant changes in the morphology of the 
erystal. Take as an example a solution 
of alum. If an octahedron is not dis- 
turbed until it reaches a certain size and 
then if a given quantity of alkaline car- 
bonate is added to the solution, the octa- 
hedral nucleus is gradually changed to a 
cube, though the length of its axes do not 
change. In the same way variations of 
environment bring about the degeneracy 
characteristic of hydrations, dehydrations, 
and other changes. But whatever hap- 
pens, the morphological individuality of 
the erystal is never changed. Its tenacity 
of identity proves that whatever the 
nature, or the importance, of the internal 
changes which take place, the erystal pos- 
sesses the faculty of renewing itself and 
of repairing its tissues, however mutilated, 
and of growing. Balbiani saw the same 
thing take place in the world of the in- 
fusoria. His observations proved that as 
long as even one of the members of one 
of the little beings remained, it could re- 
build its structure, provided it contained 
a parcel of its protoplasma and at the 
same time its nucleus. 

By virtue of the same kind of resistance 
crystals begin to grow again after their 
life work has been broken off. Quartz 
crystals grow in a_ solution of silica. 
Gernez and Pasteur formed a crystalline 
mass by dropping one very small erystal 
of octahedial borax into a special solu- 
tion of octahedral and rhombie borax. 
The same solution that was changed to a 
crystalline mass by receiving one exceed- 
ing small crystal of differently prepared 
octahedral borax remained limpid until 
the one hardly visible crystal was dropped 
in it. 

According to von Schron, there is no 
such thing as inorganic matter in Nature. 
All that constitutes the universe lives or 
has lived. The young living crystal is a 
living individual which dies and passes 
into a fossil state. There was a time when 
the same scientist held a different opinion, 
an opinion which has been modified or 
entirely changed by experiments and by 
reflection. He considered the erystal as an 
inert body wholly dependent upon physi- 
cal and chemical laws. Gradually the col- 
lection of fifteen thousand microscopic 
photographs obtained in the course of per- 
severing labors opened new horizons and 
worked a revolution in his mind. A close 
study of microbes led to the conclusion 
that the erystal is an organized being in 
evolution, a being organized like the plant 
or-the animal, but a being of infinitesimal- 
ly narrow organism. 





Uncle Sam’s Creditors 

Because Uncle Sam cannot force his 
creditors to take their gold. from his keep- 
ing the big sum of something like $300.- 
000 is going begging. Stacked away in 
one corner of the great steel-ribbed vaults 
of the United States Treasury at Wash- 
ington remains this great amount of money 
as useless as though it had never been 
made. None of the rightful owners can 
be induced to take*their respective shares, 
and of course Uncle Sam cannot give it 
away. This great accumulation of gold 
dollars represents unclaimed interest on 
the publie debt, and somewhere in nooks 
and corners, and even perhaps tucked away 
in old stockings hid in chimney-places, are 
the government's interest checks for tle 
money which have never been cashed. Some 
of these checks may be brought to the 
Treasury in time, but doubtless there are 
many of them that will never come to 
light. 

Uncle Sam from time to time has at- 
tempted to call in these interest checks, 
but with little avail. In some instances 
the Treasury is aware of the holders of 
these valuable checks, and in one instance 
invited a holder of some $50,000 worth to 
eash in. This particular person put him- 
self to all the trouble of going to the 
capital to tell the interfering officials his 
mind about cashing his checks; he would 
cash them when he pleased or burn them 
if he desired. Should he do the latter the 
money would have to be held in the vaults 
until Congress saw fit to make disposition 
of it; Uncle Sam has no power but to hold 
it lest the checks are presented for cash. 

Many of these interest checks, however, 
are held by persons unknown to the Treas- 
ury. One instance in particular is the 
ease of the contractor who laid the first 
pavement on Pennsylvania Avenue from 
the Capitol building to the White House. 
This person has had $21,000 stacked away 
in Uncle Sam’s keeping for a long period 
of years, but the Treasury has never been 
able to find the rightful payee, the con- 
tractor having failed, and the litigation of 
his affairs having never been settled. The 
smaller amounts of this seemingly owner- 
less fund are all held for those who owned 
government securities at one time or an- 
other and have forgotten to collect their 
interest. 













pays you the Commissions that 


other Companies pay their agents. 


45% of the first year’s premium is the average Com- 
mission-Dividend guaranteed to each POSTAL 
policyholder on entrance into the Company. Other com- 
panies would pay this sum to an agent—as his commis- 
sion. 

That’s for the first year : in subsequent years POSTAL 
policyholders also receive the Renewal Commissions 
other companies pay their agents, namely, 7 1-2%: like- 
wise they receive an Ofice-Expense Saving of 2%, making 
35 Nassau St. New York up the 











Strong Postal Points Annual 1 Guaranteed 
a Sets rit Dividend of 2 in the Policy 


fraternal or assessment. 

Second: Standard pol 
icy reserves --- now more 
than $10,000, 000. 


And the POSTAL pays the usual contingent dividends 
besides—ranging up to 20% of the annual premium. 

Pa Peja only Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you. Call 

ae Denitimat “1 at the Company’s offices or write now and find out the 
exact sum it will pay you at your age—the first year 

and every other. 


Fourth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks 
wi cvineet nyeommesen | POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
dividends, guaranteec 


the policy, as stated The Oniy Non-agency Company in America 


on 35 Nassau St., New York 




















See How Easy It Is 


In writing simply say: Ma*! me insur- 
ance-particulars for my age as per 
HARPER’S WEEKLY for Fb. 3rd. 

In your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your Occupation. a Insurance 
2. The Exact Date of Your Birth. F 
Assets : No agent will be sent to visit you: the in force 
Postal Life employs no agents. 
$10,839,000 more than 


$50,000,000 














The 10 and 11 Models 


Remington 
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are Visible Writers—and more 
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4 Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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HE sound, healthy growth of ap- 
preciation of Speedwell Motor Cars 
denotes the enduring goodness of 


Sensational 





mechanical 
catch popular attention and then die 
the death of the impracticable have 
never found place on Speedwell Cars, 


\3 these cars. 
7 


innovations which 


Every Speedwell is rational through and 
through. 


Riding comfort, power, good looks, long 
life—these are factors that count. 


Literature upon request. 
THESPEEDWELL MOTOR CARCO. 
415 Kssex Ave., Dayton, O. 


Full cape top and 


Glass front, 


* Standard Equip- 
ment: 
Self-starter, 


/ 
boot, 





Demoun rable rims, 

Gas tank and full 
lamp equip- 
ment, 

Tool kit, 

Tire kit, 

Etc., etc. 

One standard chas- 
sis —4 cylinder, 
50 H.P.; 

123 inch wheelbase; 

36 inch wheels. , 


* Equipment as given ap- 
plies to all models except 
roadsters and limousine, 
which vary slightly in their 
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standard equipment. 
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The Care of the Car in Winter 
By W. Kinsley Strong 


In the carly days of automobiling, when 
good roads were comparatively unknown 
except in large cities, the motor-car was 
almost entirely a pleasant-weather vehicle 
and was stored for the winter as con- 
sistently as is a tennis racket or other 
implement of outdoor sport. The modern 
car, however, is a “ year-round ” medium 
of transportation and its high power en- 
ables it to cope suecessfully with the 
muddy roads that still exist, while fore 
doors, wind-shields, closed bodies, tops, and 
side curtains help to protect the occupants 
‘rom the cold and rain or snow. It is 
really the power-plant, rather than the 
occupants of the ear, that requires atten- 
tion in winter and there has been no 
motor, radiator, or pump constructed that 
is not liable to be seriously damaged when 
the cooling water freezes. Consequently 
the main efforts of the owner should be 
concentrated on the circulating system of 
his machine. 

Of course the certain method to pre- 
vent the cooling water from freezing lies 
in keeping the car, when not in use, in 
iu garage that is artificially heated to a 
temperature above thirty-two degrees. 
When the motor is once started, the car 
may be driven in the coldest weather with 
no danger that “the freezing-point of the 
water will be reached, for the heat of the 
explosions in each evlinder attains a tem- 
perature of well over a thousand degrees, 





But owing to the low temperature of the | jet and attached to the front of the radi- 


air passing over the radiating surface the 
cooling action’is very rapid in winter, and 
consequently as soon as the motor is 
stopped precautions should be taken to 
prevent the water from being brought to 
the freezing-point. The water may be 
kept sufliciently warm for an hour or so 
by placing a heavy blanket or lap robe 
over the radiator and thus retaining a 
part of the heat that has been absorbed 
by the circulating system. This can be 
considered only as a makeshift, however, 
suitable for but short stops, and if the 
ear is to remain idle for a considerable 
length of time the motor should be run 
at frequent intervals to replace the heat 
that will most certainly have been lost 
from the water. 

But an artificially heated garage is a 
luxury not possessed by every owner of 
a motor-car, and to the automobilist who 
must subject his machine to the lowest 
temperatures that Jack Frost can produce 
there are three avenues of escape left open 
from the results of a frozen circulating 
system. The first of these is to drain the 
water from the lowest point of the radiator 
and pipe connections every night or when- 
ever the car is to remain idle for an ap- 
preciable length of time. But this means 
that the radiator must be refilled before 
the motor can again be started, and the 
average American citizen does not approve 
of such time-consuming operations if they 
can be avoided. As a second means of 
relief an ingenious instrument has been 
devised which may be connected to a gas 


ator of the car. A gas flame heats the 
water in a small brass cylinder that is 
connected with the filler top and drain 
cock of the radiator and this sets up an 
automatic “ thermo-syphon ” circulation of 
the cooling water. All the water, includ- 
ing that in the pipes and jackets, is thus 
warmed by an instrument that does not 
consume as much gas as an ordinary light 
and that can be detached from the car at 
a moment’s notice. . 
But the most common method of safe- 
guarding against the damage wrought by 
low temperatures consists in the use of 
an anti-freezing solution. This consists of 
a certain proportion of wood or grain alco- 
hol, glycerine, or calcium chloride intro- 
duced into the radiator with the cooling 
water. The temperature at which the re- 
sulting solution will freeze depends upon 
the proportion and nature of the ingredi- 
ents used. If a twenty-seven-per-cent. 
solution by weight of calcium chloride in 
water is used as a cooling medium, freez- 
ing will not occur in the radiator until a 
temperature of forty degrees below has 
been reached. The same results may be 
obtained by the use of a sixty-per-cent. 
mixture by volume of wood alcohol and 
water. Such a low temperature, however, 
is rarely found in those portions of the 
country where the automobile is used the 
most extensively. A solution which will 
not freeze until zero is reached is prob- 
ably the most largely used and this may 
be obtained by adding fifty per cent. of 





glycerine, twenty-five per cent. of wood 
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aleohol, or forty per cent. of denatured 
aleohol to the cooling water. The same 
results may be obtained by adding thirty 
per cent. of a half-and-half mixture of 
glycerine and wood alcohol to the cooling 
water or by using twenty per cent. by vol- 
ume of calcium chloride. 

A combination of wood aleohol and wa- 
ter probably forms the most popular anti- 
freezing mixture, and it may be wondered 
why this should not be used in such a 
proportion that will admit of temperatures 
of thirty and forty degrees below zero 
without freezing. This brings to mind 
ene of the chief objections to the use of 
alcohol in the cooling water. As the 
temperatize at which aleohol boils is much 
lower than that of water, the boiling-point 
of the cooling mixture will be reduced in 
proportion to the amount of alcohol used. 
An aleohol mixture which will not freeze 
at a temperature of thirty degrees below 
zero will boil at approximately 140 de- 
grees, and as the cooling water often 
reaches a point well over 200 degrees it 
is evident that the above-mentioned anti- 
freezing solution cannot be used on any 
but the coldest days. The water and 
wood aleohol solution which has a freez- 
ing-point of zero will boil at a temperature 
of about 175 degrees. and it is thus evi- 
dent that this is more suitable for general 
winter weather conditions than is the 
stronger mixture. Glycerine has the ad* 
Vantage over alcohol in that its boiling- 
point is the same as that of water, and 
whatever the proportion of glycerine and 
water in the cooling system, the mixture 
will not boil below 210 degrees. 

The man who uses aleohol as a means 
of reducing the freezing-point of his cool- 
ing water must remember that the former 
is more volatile and evaporates more 
readily than does water. Consequently, 
when replenishing the radiator, it is neces- 
sary to add a larger proportionate amount 
of alcohol than of water in order to com- 
pensate fer the greater loss of the former. 

The precautions here described are not 
so complicated to carry out as they may 
sound, and the man who keeps his car in 
commission during the winter will find 
that the added pleasure and usefulness of 
year-round service will more than repay 
him for the slight extra trouble that such 
operation may demand. 





The Mail-bags of the World’s 
Rulers 


THE mail-bag at the Vatican probably 
contains the largest number of letters that 
are addressed to any single person or in- 
stitution. After the Pope, the Kaiser re- 
eeives the greatest number, fully halt 
being addressed to him personally. Em- 
peror William has never less than 7,500 
letters daily, a goodly proportion of which 
are appeals to right wrongs about which 
he knows nothing and would be powerless 
to act if he did. Many are _ private 
diplomatic letters. After him comes the 
President of the United States, who gets 
a daily average of 5,000 letters. The mail 
of the present King of England has 
dwindled to 2,500-letters, probably a third 
of the number received by his father. The 
mail-bag of the Tsar is smaller still, about 
500 persons writing daily to one well 
known to be hedged in by officialdom. It 
is said that the royal palace in Madrid 
gets 300 letters, addressed for the most 
part to his democratic Majesty, the young 
Alfonso, but a goodly share falling to the 
lot of the Queen. The Italian King gets 
only about 200 letters daily, while the 
mail-bag of the President of France varies 
greatly. When the foreign population in 
Paris is most numerous, his mail reaches 
as high an average as the American Presi- 
dent, but in other months the average is 
comparatively small. It is said that the 
Emperor of Japan has only recently begun 
to be troubled in this manner, letters to 
him being mainly in the nature of appeals 
to add by swift and glorious war to the 
territory of the sun kingdom. 





Our Valuable Frames 


Ir we were to reduce our bodies to éle- 
ments, what would they be worth? It is 
estimated by a chemist that their market 
value would not exceed ten dollars in any 
case. Our bodies contain a certain quan- 
tity of water, phosphorus, lime, albu- 
minoids, iron, sugar, traces of magnesium, 
sodium, potash, and sulphur. Each one of 
these components has a commercial value, 
but all united would bring very little in 
the market. A man of regular corpulence 
contains grease enough to make seven 
bars of soap, iron enough to make a key 
of medium size, sugar enough to fill a 
small sugar-bowl, salt enough for a salt- 
cellar, lime enough to bleach a small 
room, phosphorus enough to make 2,200 
matches, magnesium enough for a strong 
dose of citrate of magnesium, and albu- 
minoids enough to make a good basket 
of eggs. 
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Essence of Mummy 

In former times strange products were 
used as medicines. Among them was es- 
sence of mummy, which held a place in 
the pharmacopeia even during the last 
century. 

Two sorts of mummies were used for 
the production of the extract—the true 
and the artificial. True mummies were 
disinterred from the valley of the Nile and 
forwarded to Europe and Asia by the 
Arabs. Their therapeutic virtues were 
attributed to substances used by their em- 
balmers. The saving or curative prin- 
ciples of .those substances were supposed 
to have been preserved and held intact 
by the swathing bands used with secret 
and peculiar art to wrap the dead. Es- 
sence of mummy was recommended in 
cases of convulsions, as a cure for boils, in 
epilepsy, colds, ete. 

In Persia embalming was once the rule. 
The shahs offered mummies, or portions 
of mummies, as gifts to the monarchs 
whose friendship they respected, and 
chroniclers record the fact as worthy of 
historical note that Louis XIV. and Cath- 
erine of Russia received, among numerous 
gifts of various sorts, golden chests con- 
taining mummified human members. In 
1809, when Princess Charlotte of England 
was sick, her doctors administered “ es- 
sence of mummy.” 

A manuscript recently found, the pro- 
duction of the Persian poet Nizam, gives 
the formula for producing the synthetic 
mummy. According to that preseription, 
the man seleeted was of tender flesh and 
fine, thin skin—a man whose chief nour- 
ishment had been fruit. At the age of 
thirty vears his throat was cut and his 
body, while still warm with life, was 
placed in a stone urn filled, save for the 
space required for it, with honey and with 
balsamic stibstances. The full urn was 
sealed and set away to ripen. At the close 
of a period varying from fifty to one hun- 
dred years the body, completely mum- 
mified, was taken out and the extraction 
of the “ essence ” was made. 





Three Prehistoric Races 

ScieNcE has proofs of the existence of 
several races, but only three of these have 
left traces of their customs behind them. 
These are Homo Europeus, Homo Eura- 
fricus, and Homo Eurasicus. The first 
race is extinet. Its representative man 
resembled the remains of Neanderthal; his 
forehead was low and retreating and his 
eyebrows beetled. 

Probably the seeend race journeyed to 
Europe from the north of Africa. Their 
traces have been found on the Thames, in 
Moravia, and in caves of different regions. 

Sergy, a close student of human origins, 
traces the second race to the paleolithic 
culture of the Quaternary epoch in the 
south of France. In that culture analogies 
with Mycenean and prehistoric Egyptian 
civilization are found. Some families of 
the race may have been inspired by their 
adventurous and artistic instincts to wan- 
der onward out of their own land to a 
land specially suited to the development 
of their dreams of something that they 
had never been able to produce in their 
own country. The geographical conditions, 
the climate, and the natural beauty of the 
land they settled in may have allured 
them and encouraged them to develop their 
rude arts. 

The third race, Homo Eurasicus; came 
into Europe from western Asia, and its 
members were the ancestors of the modern 
European peoples. 





Noosing Sharks 

TuE island of Aitutaki, one of the 
Hervey group in the Pacific, is surrounded 
by islets underneath which are submarine 
caverns, the homes of sharks. These 
sharks, which are about six feet long, 
are esteemed a delicacy, and the natives 
catch them with nooses. 

Arrived over the entrance, to the shark 
cave, the fisherman leaves his canoe to 
the care of his companions and dives to 
the bottom, carrying with him a strong 
cord tied into a slip-knot. He expects 
to find two or three sharks at home, well 
satisfied and drowsy after feeding in the 
lagoon, with their tails toward the en- 
trance. Selecting the largest, the diver 
adroitly adjusts a noose over the tail, 
taking care that it hangs loosely. If he 
has another noose, he secures a second 
shark. 

The shark-catcher now, with one bound 
on the white, sandy bottom, rises to the 
surface in order to assist his friends in 
hauling up the fish. The astonished shark 
suddenly finds itself ascending tail first 
to the surface, when a smart blow from an 
ax between the eyes or on the tail ends 
its career. 








‘ THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
nae oe N’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
eC. a¥ 


UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4*» 





HARPER'S 


But accidents sometimes happen to the 
bravest. One of the most successful shark- 
catchers at Aitutaki was Reubena, whose 
ancestors had excelled at this perilous 
sport. 

One Saturday morning he started off 
with two companions in a canoe across 
the placid lagoon to one of the more dis- 
tant islets. Grasping in his left hand a 
noose provided for the occasion, he dived 
down to the entrance of a large submarine 
cave. 

On entering it Reubena found several 
sharks lazily resting themselves. In a 
trice a slip-knot was skilfully passed over 
the tail of the nearest shark without ex- 
citing its ire. The shark, at this critical 
juncture, moved so that there was not 
room for Reubena to get out. 

He now gently stroked the side of the 
shark, and succeeded in inducing it to 
move away so as to permit his exit. This 
operation is said to be very agreeable to 
the fish; but if, through nervousness, the 
shark be stroked the wrong way its anger 
is sure to be excited and the diver’s life 
would be the certain forfeit. 

Reubena was making his escape, when, 
to his dismay, another large shark came 
back from feeding in the lagoon and 
blocked up the entrance with his unwieldy 
body. To get out now was impossible, for 
Reubena dared not stroke the head of this 
monster. 

The captive fisherman waited, hoping 
the shark would go farther in so as to 
leave the opening free. For a while the 
huge fish did not move. Reubena’s agony 
became intense; seconds seemed to be 


‘hours and his lungs seemed to be burst- 


ing. At last the shark passed on quietly 
into the interior and Reubena was barely 
able to get out of the cave and rise to the 
surface. His associates in the canoe, who 
had become anxious for his safety, seized 
him by the hair and pulled him in. Then 
the first shark was pulled up also. 





Lapp Wolf-hunts 


THE Swedish Lapps are said to live en- 
tirely with, by, and upon their reindeer. 
A Lapp who owns a thousand deer is a 
rich man; but as taxes are assessed upon 
the number of deer, he is inclined to un- 
derestimate his herd. The most dangerous 
enemy to the herd is the wolf, which can 
kill many deer in a night. A band of 
wolves can make a rich Lapp poor. 

When the snow is deep and soft, and it 
is announced that wolf-tracks have been 
seen in the neighborhood of the deer, the 
swiftest runners on snowshoes prepare for 
an exciting chase. 

The wolf may have a start of a mile or 
two, but the track it leaves in the deep, 
soft snow is so conspicuous that the hunt- 
ers can follow it at their best speed. The 
wolf, though he may run swiftly, has but 
a slight chance of escaping his pursuers 
on their snowshoes. 

Each hunter does his best to outrun the 
others, for the wolf belongs to the Lapp 
who strikes the first Llow. As soon as 
the leading hunter is close enough to the 
wolf, he gives it a heavy blow aeross the 
loins with his strong, spiked snowshoe 
staff. If there are other wolves to be pur- 
sued, he kills it outright: if not, he dis- 
ables it, and waits ti!l all the hunters have 
arrived before giving the death-stroke. 





Excommunicated 


CirCLeD with reverence you live and move, 
Each day is joy, the golden and the 


gray, 
And many friends throng round you who 
approve 


Your work, your beauty, 
you say. 
And oh, you smile on them while I am 
grieving 
Lonely and comfortless and far away. 


happy things 


How often is the lover so denied 
Communion in the temple of his faith, 
For some small sin compelled without to 

bide 
Where with a lone devotion still he 
pray’th: 
Within are shallow ritualists receiving 
The sacred banquet which the priestess 
lay’th! 
SHaeMAS O’SHEEL. 





Our Unknown World 


Despite the marvelous advance of ex- 
ploration in various parts of the globe, 
an estimate as submitted by a member 
of the Royal Geographical Society in Lon- 
don shows that no less than 20,000,000 
square miles of the earth’s surface yet 
remain unexplored. 

The largest unexplored area is said to 
be that in Africa—6,500.000 miles: but 
even North America contains 1.500.000 
square miles of virgin territory. It is 
surprising to learn ‘that there are three 
times as much land awaiting the foot 
of the pioneer in North America as in 
South America. 
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“Tf all the people in the United 
States were to be assembled in 
one place, the center of population 
would be the point which they 
could reach with the minimum 
aggregate travel, assuming that 
they all traveled in direct lines 
from their residence to the meet- 


ing place.” 
—U. §S. Census Bulletin. 


This description gives a word 
picture of every telephone in the 
Bell system. 


Every Bell telephone is the 
center of the system. 


One Policy 





The Same 
Old" Whiskey 


for medicinal and 
drinking purposes— 


Old 
Overholt Rye 


** Same for 100 years’’ 


Bottled in bond 
and aged in the 
wood to maturity 
—light body with 
exquisite 
boquet— 
worth 
asking 
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From a Photograph Showing the Last Step in Locating the Exact Center of Population of the United States, 


“The Center of Population” 


A Title that Fits Every Bell Telephone 


From the census of 1910 itis found that the center of population is in Bloomington, 
Indiana, latitude 39 degrees 10 minutes 12 seconds north, and longitude 
86 degrees 32 minutes 20 seconds west. 


It is the point which can be 
reached with “the minimum aggre- 
gate travel,” by all the people 
living within the range of tele- 
phone transmission and having 
access to Bell telephones. 

Wherever it may be on the map, 
each Bell telephone is a center for 
purposes of intercommunication. 

To make each telephone the 
center of communication for the 
largest number of people, there 
must be One System, One Policy 
and Universal Service for a 
country of more than ninety 
million. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System _ 


U niversal Service 


There’ s just the difference be- 
tween a raw, poorly made Cock- 
tail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new 
Whiskey and a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most 
accurate blending cannot 
give the softness and mel- 
lowness that age imparts. 
Club Cocktails are aged in wood 


before bottling—and no freshly 
made Cocktail can be as good. 











Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F- HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Props. & 
artford New York London 








can produce. 


book in the case. Send for the tab, and see for yourself. 





Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers. 


A CARD IN EVIDENCE 


When the time comes for the use ofa card, it isvery essential that the card should be right, 
A Peerless Patent Book Form Card is right, when the time comes for the use 
ofacard, no matter what the circumstance. 
It is always clean, always smooth, always there in the case, and always 
a source of pride that it is always just the best card that money can buy or effort 
Ro feature could be added to make it any better, else we would have 

done so long ago, when we made the first and original improvement in cards, 
A sample tab of the cards will give you the evidence when you detach the cards one 
by one, and note the smooth ed ges and the cleanliness that must be the result of the 


THE JOHN B. hada le COMPANY 
8-70 East Adams St.. Chicago 


Our Smart 
Card in 
Case 




























Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


2Se¢ in sta) 3 
GW. ABROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


























UT a TUTO on your car. 
It takes the place of the 
inadequate bulb horn and the 
loud, disagreeable one - note 
electric horn. i 


When you buy a Tuto, you get two horns in one, 
and complete equipment for installing it (see cut) 
at a total cost of $25.00 for any finish. This 
makes the Tuto the best horn value on the market. 


Tuto Horn 


A Two Tone Electric Horn 


The Tuto Horn is the only adequate warning 
signal: Ist—Its two notes (low and loud) are 
distinctive and command instant attention; 
2nd—lIt is quickly and easily operated, both 
the low and loud notes being produced by the 
one push button located on the steering wheel 
right under the thumb. 


Test the TUTO for 10 Days Free 


Tuto Coupon and take 


it to your dealer. He will put 























nt gy your ne 
upon having a Tuto Horn as part 
of the equipment 


The DEAN ELECTRIC CO. 
246 Taylor Ave., Elyria, O. 
“Lo he Sor De an where 
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GIVE SHARP SPARKS 
A FOUR MONTHS’ 
TEST AT OUR 
EXPENSE 


GE5tT a set direct from us 
or from your dealer, 
try them four months and 
if they are not the best 
plugs you ever had in 
your engine, return them 
and get your money back. 
An offer of this sort 
ought to prove the worth 
of the plugs to you quick- 
er than all the ad writer's 
arguments in America. 
However, they will not 
soot up, crack or miss 
| unless your batteries are 
/ worn out or your magneto 
off time. 

If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, get them direct 
from us. 

Send for our free illus- 
trated book, ‘‘ Automobile 
Ignition." 

Mica Insulated Sharp 

Sparks .. . . $1.2 
Porcelain Insulated . 1.00 


The Sharp Spark Plug Company 


3366 BROADVIEW ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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want more live agents. Oukland 
Advertising Co., Dept. Ik, Akron, Ohio. 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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“Sample” 


Tne science of road-building in the 
United States is undergoing a_ rapid 
change, and the methods of road con- 
struction that were considered standard 
a few years ago are now out of date. In 
the past eight years nearly forty thousand 
miles of improved highways have been 
built in this country, and it is being 
realized that with the need for more and 
better roads an improved system of ad- 
ministration is necessary. The Bureau of 
Roads at Washington is doing all it can 
to improve the roads in this country, and 
it is doing this with as little expense to 
the general government as_ is_ possible. 
Last year, for instance, it put in fifty-two 
of what is known as “ ybject-lesson roads.” 
This road is built with local money where 
a community wants to improve its high- 
way system. The Bureau of Roads sends 
an expert to the locality and he tells the 
authorities what kind of a road they can 
build with the money available. Usually 
a mile of the type of road selected is 
built under the direction of the bureau’s 
expert and the local authorities complete 
the work. These fifty-two ‘ sample” 
roads constructed last year represented 
an outlay of $120,000, while the govern- 
ment’s part of the cost-amounted only 
to $40,000. 
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Roads 


Often local communities call for road 
advice and an expert from the bureau is 
assigned them to study their needs and 
advise them what roads to improve and 
upon the character of the improvements 
needed. It has been found that local com- 
munities lose more proportionately over 
bridge construction than over road work. 
This is a specialized type of construction 
about which town councils and county 
commissioners know but little, and many 
contractors are in the habit of putting 
in any sort of a bridge and at as low a 
cost as possible. The result has been to 
force the road officers into the study of 
bridge-building, and there is now in the 
Bureau of Roads a department to deal 
with this problem. From this department 
there have recently been made nearly two 
hundred assignments of experts to give 
advice, their services being distributed 
over some twenty States. The model 
road system is another form of help which 
has been given to local communities. This 
involves the study of local conditions and 
the drawing up of comprehensive schemes 
for present and future road improvement. 

The road mileage of the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska and the islands, is 
2.210.857. Of this only a fraction over 
eight per cent. is improved. 





A Motor-car on SKis 


THERE are characteristics suggestive of 
the automobile, the aeroplane, the motor- 
boat, and the cutter too in the mechan- 
ical sleigh that has been manufactured 
in France for the Count de Lesseps, who 
intends to use the machine in Canada. 
As the count is an accomplished ro- 
planist as well as an automobilist, and 
the snow craft was built to his order by 
the designer of the Chauviére lami- 





commodated in a single seat behind them. 
The frame of the machine is of wood, and 
there are no springs between it and the 
flat, ski-like runners. The forward run- 
ners can be turned by the steering-wheel 
as in an automobile. A light, four-cy]- 
inder motor of aeronautical type fur- 
nishes the power. The forward end of the 
propeller shaft is connected with the rear 
end of the driving shaft by a chain and 
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The new French automobile sleigh 


nate aeroplane propeller, it is not strange 
that so many features from different 
sourees should have been combined in the 
attempt to produce a successful and 
satisfactory mechanical sleigh. The auto- 
mobile hood of the body blends neatly 
into the boat-shaped body, which termi- 
nates in a stern with a cutter effect that 
carries the two-bladed aeroplane screw. 
There is room for two persons in the front 
seat, and a third passenger can be ac- 


sprockets that reduce the engine speed of 
1,200 revolutions per minute to 900 revo- 
lutions for the propeller. Instead of 
the usual automobile change - speed gear- 
ing there is a marine type reverse gear. 
For use in stopping there is a hinged 
bar under the center of the body which 
has strong iron teeth, which can be 
raised or lowered into contact with the 
at or ice by means of rods and a 
ever. 





Sulphur as a Fertilizer 


Porato seab has long been the subject 
of much study on the part of botanists 
and the cause of much worry on the part 
of farmers. Many different remedies have 
been proposed and several of these aave 
been used extensively. Among others have 
been the dipping of the seed potatoes in 
sordeaux mixture or in a_ solution of 
corrosive sublimate; in some cases they 
were sprinkled with formaldehyde or rolled 
in finely pulverized sulphur. 

Experiments made in various agricul- 
tural stations, especially in northern Ger- 
many, have shown that potatoes treated 
with sulphur are not only free from the 
seab, but produce a larger crop. From 
these results it was at first impossible to 
tell whether the better yield is due mere- 
ly to the destruction of the fungus or 
whether the sulphur has a fertilizing effect 
on its own account. Nor is it known 
whether, if it acts as a fertilizer, the ef- 
fect is limited to the potato or may be 
applied to other plants. Later experiments 
made at a French agricultural experiment 








station have given more definite results. 
Potatoes were grown with sulphur along- 
side of plots without sulphur; other plots 
carried different fertilizers, and some none 
at all. The potatoes were grown in com- 
parison with beets under similar condi- 
tions. The yield was uniformly higher 
in the plots that had been treated with 
sulphur. The season during which these 
experiments were carried on happened to 
be an exceptionally wet one; and the sul- 
phur turned out to be at the same time 
an excellent protection against potato rot. 
The advantage derived from the use of 
sulphur was lowest when potassium sul- 
phate was used as a fertilizer and highest 
in the presence of sodium nitrate. 

The increase in the yield exceeded in 
value the cost of the sulphur used in every 
case. While it is impossible to draw very 
broad conclusions from the experiments so 
far completed, the indications are strong 
that sulphur may be profitably employed 
in agriculture, not only as a_ protection 
against certain plant diseases, but also as 
a fertilizer or as a stimulator of plant 
growth. 
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Justa 


Quicker 


every stroke 
makes the 


LightTouch 


onarc 


fypeuuriter of efflciency 


“IGHT Touch Monarch 

machines make possible 

a stroke that is just a 

little quicker without inter- 

ference than is possible with 

any other typewriter. With 

every stroke a little quicker, 

more work can be done in the 

same time. Hence, more busi- 
ness, more profit, 

Write us and we will write 
you. 

Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us his 
name and address. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, Incorporated 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 
Building, 300 Broadway, New York. 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal, 
Branches and dealers 
in all countries. 
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LUNCH MUFFINS 


What a delightfully appetizing Breakfast 
Dish is a plate of Mufhns, just baked to a 
turn! To get a highly satisfactory result, 
with richness and rare flavor, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Mix two cups flour, a pinch of salt 
and two teaspoonfuls baking powder, and sift 
together twice. Beat two eggs withoutseparating 
until light; add five tablespoonfuls Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk diluted with three-fourths cup of 
water ; add this to the flour, together with three 
ounces of butter, melted. Beat 
welland bake in greased muftin 
rings about twenty minutes. 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est. 1857 New York 
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: elasticity—make either a fine 

& or a coarse stroke—and don’t stay ee 
spread—retain perfect writing 

- points after long, hard use. eee: 


= SPENCERIAN & 


STEEL PENS 


ad Steel, tempering, grinding—they do it. Ld 
GMMR Semple card of 12 different styles with 
2 good penholders sent for 10 centa. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Soil Sterility 

On account very largely of the great 
advances made in recent times in the sci- 
entific improvement of soils through the 
addition of materials shown to be lacking, 
it has come to be quite generally believed 
that the chief, if not the sole, cause of 
infertility or unproductiveness in soil is 
the absence of one or more of the es- 
sential elements such as nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, lime, ete. But work car- 
ried on for several years by the Bureau of 
Soils of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has repeatedly brought out 
the fact that soil may be unproductive on 
account of the presence of some substance 
deleterious to plant growth. Although 
this idea has been accepted by “ agri- 
cultural philosophers ” for a long time, it 
has been rejected by scientists because 
there were no positive facts to support it 
until a few years ago. 

By making an extract of some soil with 
distilled water, filtering the extract thor- 
oughly and then using it as a medium 
for the growth of plants, scientists have 
shown that the soil may contain. sub- 
stances that interfere with plant growth; 
and these substances are in all cases 
organic in their composition. So far there 
have been separated from various soils 
more than twenty-five different organic 
compounds. Not all of these, however, 
are harmful; some are indifferent and a 
few even beneficial. From a_ chemical 
point of view all the principal classes of 


organie compounds are represented by 
these constituents of the soil such as 


hydrocarbons, fatty acids, esters and alco- 
hols, carbohydrates, ete. 

An organic compound that has been 
found very frequently under circumstances 
that led to the suspicion that it is an im- 
portant factor in soil infertility is di- 
hydroxystearic acid. As a method for its 
isolation and identification was readily 
worked out, it has been sought in many 
soil samples from eighteen different States. 
When tested in relation to plant growth, 
it was found to have a decidedly harmful 
influence upon the seedlings, acting es- 
pecially upon the roots. The injurious 
effect is proportional to the amount of the 
substance present, but is modified by other 
substances in the soil. For example, the 
presence of large quantities of nitrates 
tends to overcome the effects of the di- 
hydroxystearic acid. It takes very little 
of the acid to produce the characteristic 
disturbances in the development of the 
roots, ten to fifty parts in a million being 
quite sufficient. The effect seems to be due 
to the interference with oxidation in the 
roots; the nitrates counteract the effects 
of the acid by increasing the oxidation. 

From its wide distribution in soils of 
different types and of different cropping 
histories, it is inferred that its origin is 
not related to any specific crop or culti- 
vation of the soil. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that its formation is favored by the 
presence of various fungi; in soils contain- 
ing large amounts of the dihydroxystearic 
acid there were found many roots infested 
with molds. Other conditions favorable to 
the formation of the compound are poor 
drainage, poor aeration, excessive compact- 
ness, deficiency in lime, imperfect nitrifica- 
tion. All the factors point to its forma- 
tion proceeding in a ratio inverse to that 
of oxidation. Conditions that favor oxida- 
tion or aeration tend to destroy this com- 
pound; thus liming, drainage, and suit- 
able manures are beneficial either by de- 
stroying or combining with the harmful 
compound directly or by promoting oxida- 
tion. 

There were examined eighty-four sam- 
ples of soil or subsoil. Of those that were 
classified as “ good” soils (twenty-five in 
all) in relation to productivity only two 
contained dihydroxystearie acid. Of the 
“ poor ” soils over fifty per cent. contained 
the compound. From all the facts avail- 
able it seems safe to conclude that di- 
hydroxystearie acid is an important factor 
in soil sterility acting either directly upon 
growing plants or indirectly in connec- 
tion with other substances. It is impos- 
sible, however, to state whether it is the 
only harmful factor in soils that are un- 
productive, although plentifully supplied 
With al! the essential plant foods. Its 
determination is, nevertheless, of distinct 
value both as establishing this type of in- 
fertility and as indicating an easily recog- 
nized “ symptomatic factor” of poor soil 
conditions. 





Tame Porpoises 

Tue intelligence and docility of por- 
poises which have been kept in aquariums 
in England leads one to_regard as not im- 
possible an incident related by Pliny and 
Aulus Gellius, of a boy who, while fre- 
quently bathing in the sea, made friends 
with a dolphin, which became so tame 
that it would come to him when he called 
it by the name “ Simo” and receive from 
his hand the food which he was accus- 
tomed to take into the water for it. 

The further assertion that it would al- 
low the lad to mount on its back was 
probably an exaggeration; but one au- 
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thority declares that, after his experience 
of the gentleness and teachableness of 
porpoises, he would not absolutely deny 
or ridicule such an assertion. 

A curious instance of the habits of 
porpoises being turned to good account is 
related by an officer of the British navy. 
It appears that during the stay of the 
vessel whereon this officer served in More- 
ton Bay, Australia, one of the natives, 
in the course of surveying operations, 
came to the ship and entreated those on 
board not to shoot the tame porpoises. 

It was explained to the Britishers that 
a great number of these fish were ac- 
customed to bask on the surface of the 
water not far from the shore and were 
oceasionally fed and never disturbed by 
the natives until their services were re- 
quired. 

When a shoal of fish entered the bay 
and came between the “ sea-hogs ” and the 
land, the people went out to seaward of 
them and roused ihe latter from their 
siesta by striking the surface of the wa- 
ter with their spears and paddles. 

The porpoises then chased the fish, 
caught and ate some, and drove the rest 
inshore, when a splendid haul was made. 

The officer who relates this story states 
that he had never before heard of por- 
poises being thus trained as a_ pack of 
hounds, but Pliny says that the fishermen 
of Narbenne, when they shot a net across 
the narrow mouth of a certain tidal creek 
to intercept the mullet and inelosed a 
large number of them, called loudly for 
the dolphins and that all within hearing- 
distance came readily to their assistance 
and helped to keep back the fish from 
pressing upon the net or escaping over it, 
for which services they were rewarded with 
a liberal share of the spoil. 








A Queer Instrument 


Tre Hindus have a number of musical 
instruments for which great antiquity is 
claimed. Of these there is one that is 
very curious, not so much by reason of its 
form or structure, but because of the fact 
that it is played in a very peculiar manner. 
It is not a stringed instrument, it is not 
a wind instrument, and it is not an in- 
strument of percussion. It consists of two 
small silver trumpets with a very delicate 
apparatus within. 

When the natives play upon this in- 
strument, they invariably excite the great- 
est wonder in the foreigner, who is per- 
plexed to determine how the player pro- 
duces the sounds, for he does not place 
the ‘instrument to his lips, but adjusts it 
to his neck. Foreigners have thought 
that a player of such an instrument must 
be a ventriloquist, employing the trumpets 
to convey a false impression. 

It appears, however, that the variations 
of tone are produced by the variation in 
the quantity of air propelled through the 
instrument by the pulsations of the neck. 


Nothing could be more curious, it is’ 


said, than to witness a performance upon 
this instrument and to hear the _ soft, 
sweet, musical sounds that emanate from 
the silver trumpets. 





Gold Deposits 

A NEW theory covering the formation of 
deposits of gold supposes that certain re- 
gions under similar geological conditions 
owe their endowment to the greater or less 
activity of the erosions which have reached 
the deeper strata of the terrestrial crust. 
Similarities in type of deposits of metal 
are found in regions where geological con- 
ditions are the same. 

It is not by chance that certain regions 
are exceptionally rich in gold “ leads” 
while in other regions no “ leads” can be 
found. 





Moth-proof Fur 


AN ingenious inventor has devised a 
plan whereby ladies owning valuable furs 
may be saved the expense of keeping these 
in cold storage several months every year. 
The fur that is to be treated, consisting of 
a single skin or of small pieces sewed to- 
gether, is placed in a shallow vessel large 
enough to hold it flat. Water is poured 
in and the fur is allowed to become thor- 
oughly saturated. The water is then 
frozen hard. The flat cake of ice is re- 
moved from the trough and turned over, 
and the skin éarefully sawed away from 
the hair. The skin may be used as 
leather. 

The cake of ice holding the hairs in 
their natural position now has a solution 
of rubber poured on it in successive layers 
after enough of the ice has been melted 
away from the bottom to give the rubber 
a hold. When the rubber has set the rub- 
ber-set fur is placed in a warm room to 
be thawed and further treatment against 
moths is unnecessary. It remains to be 
seen whether a rubber base flexible enough 
to serve the purpose can be made at the 
same time permanent in wearing qualities. 
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HEN the car 
builder says to 
the tire maker“ Don’t 
talk quality to me, it’s 
prices I want”—you lose. 
The car builder who 
buys his tires on a price 
basis 1s selling you a tire 
that is built to meet his 
prices. 


Remember—the car 
builder does not guar- 
antee the tire on the 
car he sells you; his responsi- 
bility ends there—but yours 
begins. 
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“Wecould build thou cheaper 
Bat wewon't 
We would build thom better 


But weean't | 


Insist upon Diamond Tires on 
your new car before buying and 
you will get them. Diamond 
Tires are built and sold ona Quality 
basis only. Their first cost to the 
car builder is a little more than on 
other tires, because of the addition- 
al mileage and wear that we build 
into them. Start your new car 
out on Diamond Tires, and you'll 
stick to Diamonds ever after. 
That’s the only way to cut ulti- 
mate tire expense to the lowest. 


In addition to dependable 
Diamond dealers everywhere, 
there are FIFTY-FOUR 
Diamond Service Stations. 
Diamond Service means more 
than merely selling tires— 
it means taking care of 
Diamond tire users. 


| The Diamond Rabber @mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 














The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
British Train Journeys 


fuer is something so. passionate about 
British traveling. It is interesting to see 
that a pastime consisting principally of 
sitting in a train can yet be conducted 
with such ardor. Even the sitting is done 
with a thoroughness that makes the sit- 
ting of other nations seem colorless and 
altogether lacking in vivacity. The British 
have evolved a routine for even fairly 
short journeys and they love their routine 
and go through it without a break. We 


have dining-ears and Pullman chairs to 
he engaged and boys noisily selling maga- 
zines, but there is a listlessness about it 
all. We travel—at home—as though we 
would rather not. An Englishman travels 
with importance and bustle. First of all, 
when he contemplates a five hours’ jour- 
ney, he writes formally to an official of 
the line requesting that a seat be reserved, 
so that when he arrives at the station 
the porter in an impressed undertone asks, 
“What name?’ as though he were about 
to announce it loudly to assembled am- 
bassadors. All he wants is a clew so that 
he may dash from carriage to carriage 
and finally ery, “ Here you are, sir!” 
which means he has found a huge yellow 
label stuck up announcing that you are 
to sit in that particular seat. Compare 
this with lamely presenting an inch of 
white cardboard and thereby laying claim 
to a chair in a Pullman. 

Then in our eliminative. country your 
baggage left your house before you did 
and will be at the house you intend going 
to almost before you get there, but the 
British people have so much energy that 
it must be used, so they take all the 
luggage they can gather together and per- 
sonally conduct it about. It has to be 
labeled; part of it has to be put in the 
van, and the rest is arranged about the 
compartment in such a settling manner 
that it almost explains why in’ Great 
Britain the person who first enters a 
compartment resents any one else ever 
entering it. He has made himself so much 
at home that he fails to understand how 
any one else is audacious enough to enter 
and do likewise. He has stored four or 
live bags away, he has donned an ulster 
and cap, and. after the traim starts, he 
wraps himself in a traveling rug. He 
makes himself look so permanent that he 
hardly seems to be traveling at all. He 
even puts his arm through the sling. No 
American can use the sling convincingly. 
They may realize that long age when one 
traveled by coach and ran the risk of being 
thrown about like a bell in a rattle the 
sling Was very convenient to hold on by. 
but they cannot see why they should avail 
themselves of it now. This shows how 
incapable Americans are of traveling with 
any real thoroughness. 'Vhe sling is there: 
it always has been there; it is part of 
travel: it should, of course, be used. Any 
british child understands this clearly. 

The things to be done on a train journey 
are so numerous that it is much more 
restful te stay at home. At fivst vou must 
sith eood yy lo every one, for in Great 
Britain every one always comes to see you 
olf and they always bring the dogs. So 
you must make mannerly remarks up to 
the very last moment as well as attend 
to your more important task of disposing 
yourself so that vou seem to fill the entire 
carriage and thus prevent any one else 
entering. If all other means fail you 
can exclaim, “ Here they all) come!” so 
that any one who was intending to in- 
trude on your privacy believes vou to be 
traveling with a large party and hurries 
on. Then the guard comes and says he 
will look after you, for which you thank 
him and tip him. That ends your dealings 
with the guard, but vou still have a great 
deal to do, for you have to wire at one 
station for a tea-basket to meet vou at 
the next; and then yeu find you want a 
hot-water heater under your feet, so you 
agitate over this at still another station. 
\ lack of any of these excuses would not 
in the least prevent your hanging out the 


window. You spend every permissible 
iInoment in doing this. just. beeause you 
are British and traveling. A head is 


thrust out of every window in every train 
at every station. and every head seems 
to say, “ Well) well, well, what does all 
this mean?” 

This is but one-half of what is found 
to be done, Kvery one suggests where 
every one’s else bag shall go. and offers 
to rearrange lis own, and lifts down the 
other person's for him, and prevents a 
zealous porter from taking his off by mis- 
take: and when one is not searehing for 
one’s ticket to get it punched for the fifth 
or sixth time one is immersed in- those 
wonderful illustrated papers. There prob- 
ably was never anything so exquisitely 
adapted to its use as English illustrated 
papers are to traveling. They always con- 
fain exactly the same things and yet one 
is always keenly ‘anxious to see them. The 
reading is limited to names of people and 
a few mild jests and the pictures are very 
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THIEF (who is being searched). “Say, Sergeant, this here goin’ 


before a investigatin’ committee is gettin’ to be quite the rage.” 
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New Model 


The latest development 
in typewriters—has Two- 
color Ribbon, Tabulator, 
Back Spacer; also Hinged 
Paper Fingers, Tilting 
Paper Table, Roller-bear- 
ing Escapement, Dust 
Shields, and other de- 
sirable improvements to 
be found on/y in the 
Royal. Price $75, every- 
— included, noextras. 
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The Royal Typewriter 
Endorsed by “Big Business” 


Many of the largest and most exacting concerns 
in America have adopted the Royal as their stand- 
ard typewriter equipment. 

They began by trying one machine; they now 
use hundreds. They could afford any typewriter; 
they use the Royal because they have proved that 
for efficiency, combined with economy, the Royal 
stands without equal among all typewriters. 


Let this truth sink deep. It, emphasizes why 
you owe it to yourself and your firm to get the facts 
concerning the Royal. Here are a few of them: 


Fact 1— The Royal is unconditionally guaranteed to do highest 
grade work for a longer time, at less upkeep expense, than 
machines usually listed 33% per cent. higher in price. 

Fact 2—The Royal has every desirable feature and improve- 
ment to be found in any typewriter, with several featurcs 
exclusively Royal. 

Fact3— The Royal has established a new standard of typc- 
writer endurance. We have yet to learn of a single Royal 
wearing out in reasonable service. 

Fact 4— There are fewer Royal repair men today, per thousand. 
machines in use, than for any other typewriter. 

Fact5— When you buy a Royal, you deal with a world-wide 
organization, with unlimitedresources to back upits machine, 


There are many other facts you ought to know 


about this marvel among typewriters. They are 
interestingly told in. 


“‘The Royal Book’’—write for it! 


DEMONSTRATION! Best concerns everywhere are having the 
New Model 5 Royal demonstrated in their offices, Let us do this 
for you. No matter where you are, write to our New York office 
and our branch near you will give you prompt attention, 








ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 73, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities of the World 
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good. They- invariably depict the more 
prominent newly engaged people, so that 
one has the fun of thinking how much 
nicer it would be if the elegant gentleman 
at the top of the page could marry the 
lovely lady at the bottom instead of the 
rather plain young person he is betrothed 
to. Next come the dashingly impromptu 
photographs of royal personages doing-nat- 
ural things and childlike Gaiety girls do- 
ing unnatural things. These latter are 
shown feeding elephants or chatting with 
their parents or something of a like man- 
ner which diverts the British publie when 
connected with Gaiety girls. The rest of 
the pages are given up to views of recent 
catastrophes and pictures of sporting 
house-parties. The time given up to 
having group pictures taken at country 
houses must be enormous. The season of 
the year changes the pictures slightly, 
making it a shooting party or a party 
for the races, but otherwise they remain 
the same year after year. One must not 
forget the pictures of the big political 
men taken walking rapidly so that their 
legs look very strange indeed; and the 
sun, shining directly into their faces, 
makes most surprising expressions ap- 
pear there. With these delights well 
digested there remains a dull moment or 
so before arriving, but it is forever wiped 
from one’s memory by the excitement of 
claiming one’s luggage. If it happens to 
be a full train and a terminus the pas- 
sengers and the porters play about a pile 
of luggage much as though it were a 
pleasant bit of wreckage found on an 
empty beach, every one having an equal 
right’ to claim everything he particularly 
fancies. Those who are not in search of 
a docile terrier are perturbed about a 
basket of fish which they labeled them- 
selves and know must be there. A throaty 
peremptoriness is indulged in by every- 
body. The calm insistency of a Britisher 
must be greatly caused by his baggage 
system. It is so informal that anything 
short of patient booming long accustomed 
to would change both the system and the 
passengers. 





Color-change in Horses 


SOMETIMES a horse, after an illness, turns 
a different color. A lady in: France who 
possessed a splendid sorrel horse’ found, 
on its recovery from typhoid fever, that 


its sparse hair grew an intense black. - A’ 


young biack horse trained: for the race- 
course in England was taken ill, put out 
to pasture, and doctored for some time. 


Tt ultimately recovered and was as well” 


as ever, but its shining black coat’ had 
become an unusually sparkling red. A 
young lady. in this country at- sixteen 
possessed a chestnut horse, went away to 
boarding-school, and, on her return, found 


that the color of her horse was changing, ' 
as she called it, “ like a regular checker- ’ 


board,” with no definite illness to account 
for it. 

Veterinary surgeons give all sorts of ex- 
planations for the changes of color ob- 
served in the hair of the horse. 
the Pasteur Institute in-Paris, has an- 
nounced -his opinion that the ‘coloring- 
matter -is affected by little changes in 
some minute’ and mysterious organs in 
the abdomen, answering to the suprarenal 
capsules. When these are affected the horse 
undergoes some developmental change, the 
nature of which is not yet precisely un- 
derstood. 

The same thing, to some extent, is 
noticed in-the skin of man. Cobalt mines 
seem to affect workers, to tint their cem- 
plexions, and to change the color of their 
hair, and this also happens in factories 
where dyestuffs are handled, the hair of 
such men and women often taking on a 
distinct bluish tint. Braziers and copper- 
smelters now and then find their beards 
and mustaches turning green. . 





Life-insurance and Character 


To. imagine a modern community with- 
out life-insurance is as startling as to 
imagine the community without bread. 
Life would be tolerable under such condi- 
tions, but it would not be the normal life 
that civilized men know. Proper insur- 
ance is an essential provision for every 
man, whether for the protection of the 
family he shall leave behind him or for 
the comfort ‘of his~own declining years, 
when earning-power shal] have diminished. 

A life-insurance company well organized 
and rightly administered stands really in 
the foremost rank .of organizations for 
social service. For true social service aids 
men to make. the best use of their pos- 
sessions, enabling them to work more ef- 
ficiently and spend more wisely. He who 
has made proper provision for the future 
of those dependent upon him for support 
is a far better citizen than he who neglects 
this obvious duty. Many employers, recog- 
nizing the stability and reliability that is 
evidenced by life-insurance, make special 


efforts to see that their employees carry 


policies proportionate to their earnings. © 
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Model 35—Price $1000 
With Top, Glass Front, Prest-O-Lite Tank, $1060 












HE Buick has always been known 


as a car of great power. 














This power, or to be more exact, 
economy of power, has been for seven years 
the central idea in the construction of 
Buick Cars. During that time stability 
of frame and parts, to support this power 
with steadiness and silence, has been the 
object of endeavor at the great Buick Plant. 

This has been accomplished — the 
Buick today, besides being a car of giant 






Motor Cars 


Power and Silence 


power, operates as smoothly and silently 
as it is possible for a motor to run. 

To bring about the perfect workman- 
ship and adjustment that make this pos- 
sible—all parts except magnetos, carbure- 
tors, coils, lamps and tires are manufactured 
at the Buick Plant. No essential parts of 
running gear or motor, chassis or body are 
entrusted to outside makers. 

Every Buick is a harmonious piece of 
machinery from rear axle to radiator, 
designed and built under one engineering 


and constructive supervision. 


Five Models, priced according to power and size—$850, $1000, $1075, $1250, $1800. One-ton Buick Truck, $1000. 
Catalogue showing the various models sent on request also the name of nearest dealer. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Flint, Michigan 
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